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THE COMMUNIST BRAND WAS explained, should be high enough to 
put on the Congress of Industrial Or- cover not only all necessities, a few 
ganizations by William Green, presi- luxuries and an annual vacation at a 
dent of the A. F. of L., in addresses at resort but also “something for a rainy 
the conventions of the United Textile day.” 
Workers and the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes. LABOR’S NO-STRIKE PLEDGE 
At the latter convention he called at- was well kept throughout the feverish 
tention to events at Atlantic City, where toil of the war period, the U.S. Labor 
two C.1.O. unions in the government Department has announced after a care- 
field merged last month. The new C.I.O. ful study of work stoppages of every 
group lambasted the United States and kind. In the first complete analysis of 
Britain for maintaining troops in for- wartime interruptions to production, the 
eign territories but failed to utter a Department found that the man-days 
single word of protest against Soviet lost due to strikes amounted to only 
Russia's belligerent foreign policies. 11/100 of one per cent of the time 
actually put in by the nation’s workers. 
IN A STINGING REBUFE TO THE 
House for what he termed a vote to THE DRIVE OF THE JEWISH 
“strangle price control” at the expense Labor Committee for $1,000,000 for res- 
of the worker, President William Green cue and relief of displaced and oppressed 
appealed to the Senate to rescue this Jews in Europe has the warm endorse- 
legislation and approve an extension of ment of the American Federation of 
controls for a full vear. “The House Labor, President William Green has 
bill, if left unchanged, threatens to force made known. At the meeting at which 
the cost of living up to unprecedented Mr. Green’s message was read, Matthew 
heights and to endanger our entire econ- Woll and David Dubinsky, A. F. of L. 
omy,” Mr. Green warned. vice-presidents, and Attorney-General 
Tom Clark delivered addresses. 
PRESIDENT W. L. HUTCHESON 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters MATTHEW WOLL, PRESIDENT OF 
and Joiners has been reelected for an- the Union Label Trades Department, 
other term, according to a news flash called for action to aid the famine-ridden 
received just as this issue went to press. countries of Europe and Asia in an ad- 
Brother Hutcheson was named by the dress before a Food for Freedom meet- 
Carpenters’ convention, in session at ing in New York City. He suggested 
Lakeland, Florida, to carry on the sound a resumption of ‘U.S. rationing that 
leadership which has made this union would apply only to scarce foods. 
one of the foremost labor organizations 
in the world. Its membership is more “CROSS-SECTION, A. F. OF L.” IS 
than 700,000, according to reports sub- increasingly popular with radio listen- 
mitted to the convention, and it posseses ers, according to reports coming in from 
a treasury balance exceeding $9,000,000. all sections of the country. This new 
series of labor programs has a strong 
A LIVING WAGE IS NOT ENOUGH, human-interest appeal. 
President Robert A. Olson of the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor told the THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
Chicago convention of the American the University of Washington now in- 
Federation of State, County and Mu- cludes Dave Beck, vice-president of the 
nicipal Employes. In our times the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
American worker is entitled to a “saving The appointment was made by Gov- 
wage,” Mr. Olson said. Such a wage, he ernor Mon C. Wallgren. 
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The Union Idea 


The object of organized labor is IN THIS ISSUE 


to make the home more beautiful, - 
o down to the very lowest and lift . 
Sn up, to make today brighter than REPORT ON GERMANY Irving J. Brown 3 
yesterday and each day brighter than 
the one which has gone before. CARPENTERS’ AND OTHER CONVENTIONS............ 6 
Some people think that the labor 
movement's object is to strike. We SOUTHERN ORGANIZING PUSH OPENS THIS MONTH.... 7 
don’t want to strike. It is an inter- 
ruption and a burden to our progress. 
We don’t want to fight and we don’t 
want to strike, but there are worse 
things than a strike—a degraded, de- William L. McFetridge 10 
based, demoralized manhood. 
This movement of ours is one of the THEY MUST GET MORE 
most far-reaching in the world. A 
man may pray at any altar or at no 
altar, he may be a member of any po- WE MAKE CLOTHING 
litical party, but so long as he is a 
laboring man he is welcome in our Boris Shishkin 16 
movement. 
To say that every individual should 
tend fe. Oe vat ee to redress wrongs ORGANIZED TEACHERS FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY 17 
is like saying that men should take the Irvin R. Kuensli 
stagecoach instead of the fast express. EDITORIALS William Green 20 
What opportunity has the individual 
industrial worker to redress a wrong? 
Our opponents say that we encour- THE LAUNDRY WORKERS..................Sam G. Byers 22 
age men not to do a square day’s work. ; 
{ite chief element of this statement is | HEALTH HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON. . Nelson H. Cruikshank 25 
that it is not true. We say, “Bring 
on all the new machinery, all the new 


tools. We shall use them.” But we THE MUTUAL WAY 


also say, ““There shall be no monopoly 
: the fruits. We demand our full HOUSING: DECISIVE ROUND COMING UP 
share of the increased output of our 
toil.”’ 

The lesson of organization has been WHAT THEY SAY 
taught for ages. Our country is a 
union. Where do we not find organi- 
zation? The Board of Trade ‘an the WESTERN TEAMSTERS CONFER 
Chamber of Commerce are organiza- 
tions. It is essential for the banker 
to organize and it is essential for the 
broker to organize. Then why is it r is 
not essential for the laboring man? WORKERS’ BOOKSHELF 

The labor movement was born of 
hunger—hunger for bread. It is still JUNIOR UNION PAGE 
a hunger, but now it is for the better 
things of life. Samuel Gompers. 


TEAMWORK PAYS OFF Leo E. George $ 
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By IRVING.J; BROWN 


Representative of the Free Trade Union Committee 


Din in Germany today is strug- 


gling against most difficult odds 
and obstacles to rebuild what 
| Was once a great trade union move- 
ment. This is an observation which 
Imake after three weeks spent in the 
| Mading cities of the American zone 
as well as in two cities of the British 
gone and in Berlin. I have had con- 
Yersations, discussions and meetings 
with more than 150 trade union lead- 
ets, mainly from the provinces of 
Greater Hesse, Wuerttemberg-Baden 
and Hanover. 

The rebirth of German unions began 
almost immediately after the Allied 
Victory. Organizing committees of the 
Workers in the factories sprang up 
| under the initiative and leadership of 
| pre-1933 union leaders who had some- 
Show managed to survive the Nazi 
terror. 

The ranks of German labor leaders 
have been greatly reduced as a result 
| of executions, concentration camps and 
mprisonment. Those who have, as- 
» sumed the leadership are, on the aver- 
age, in their late fifties. The absence 
Of young people is a marked weakness. 

large percentage of these leaders 

Of German labor suffered all kinds of 
| fconomic, political and physical perse- 
| Sttion during the long years of Nazi 
tule. Yet, in spite of all these adversi- 
fies, they are working’ hard to rebuild 

| their movement as an integral part of a 
fiture German democracy. Their in- 
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For the past few 
months Mr. Brown 
(at the right), a 
member of the 
American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
has been in Eu- 
rope as an ob- 
server for the 
Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee 


of the A. F. of L. 


tegrity is beyond question or suspicion. 

The development of labor organiza- 
tion in Germany (especially in the 
American zone) follows pretty much 
the same pattern in different cities and 
regions. It can be summarized as 
follows : 

(1) Shop committees were immedi- 
ately set up to represent the workers 
in their units of production and in 
dealings with the employers and rep- 
resentatives of the Military Govern- 
ment. 

(2) Where trade union organiza- 
tion arose and was permitted (this 
usually depended upon the bias of the 
individual MG labor officer), it was 
formed as a single united movement— 
non-political and non-religious. 

(3) The main structural form has 
been along industrial lines, whether in 
the factory, building. trades, mines or 
services. The white-collar field is an 
exception. 

(4) There has been a revival of 


“works councils.” This is consistent 
with German labor’s traditions and his- 
tory. Shop stewards have been elected 
under this kind of setup throughout 
whatever remains of the German 
economy. 

(5) A widely prevalent idea is the 
concept of “‘one big union” of an almost 
super-industrial union type, with a 
highly centralized organization super- 
vising non-autonomous sections. 

(6) Monthly dues usually amount 
to a little less than what the worker 
earns in one hour. 

(7) Wherever labor organizations 
have been created they have immedi- 
ately offered their services to the Allied 
authorities to assist in organizing com- 
munity life, in developing some rule of 
law, in welfare and emergency work, 
in denazification and in the general 
tasks of democratization. 

Union organization in its various 
forms embraced between 300,000 and 
350,000 workers in the American zone 
when this report was being prepared. 
This is not a large percentage of the 
total number of workers. Industrial 
activity is not more than 10 per cent 
of the prewar peak. This means, of 
course, that there are large numbers 
of unemployed workers. 

Due to the nature of the labor direc- 
tives issued in the American zone of 
occupation, the workers who belong to 
unions are not banded together in one 
federation but are confined to factory 
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or small geographical units of organi- 


zation. 
Although the Military Government _ 


has —— to keep these organiza- 


tions confined to factory and so-called 
decentralized levels, the basic trend of 
the trade union structure is toward 
federation and, in many cases, toward 
an amalgamated “‘one big union,” with 
separate industrial sections (between 
- ten and fourteen in number) dependent 
‘completely on a central direction and 
treasury. The most extreme form of 
this movement can be found in Wies- 
baden, where I suspect open and covert 
Communist activity is responsible for 
this adoption of what can now be called 
the “Berlin formula.” 

This concept of organization seems 
to have resulted, in part, from a mis- 
understanding of General Eisenhower's 
speech to the Germans, in which he 
advocated creation of a single, united 
trade union of a non-political and non- 
religious character. This was inter- 
preted by many of the Germans— 
perhaps due to a faulty translation—as 
meaning that the Allies looked with 
favor on the “one big union” idea. At 
any rate, the Eisenhower speech stimu- 
lated many of the German labor leaders 
in this direction. 

Furthermore, it must be realized that 
under the present circumstances—the 
absence of a normal economic system 
and the lack of a basis for real collec- 
tive bargaining on wages and working 
conditions—the newly formed weak 
organizations are trying to develop as 
much cohesive, organized strength as 
possible to make up for. individual and 
group weaknesses. 

_ This tendency reflects the desire to 
achieve the power of their total numer- 
ical strength. 

I feel relatively certain that this 
tendency, which is dangerous for trade 
unionism and tends to politicalize the 
movement, will eventually be reversed 
by the natural desire of each trade and 
industry to have its peculiar economic 
interests protected. The Frankfort 
organizations are aware of this danger 
and are pushing for a federation of 
autonomous industrial unions which 
they are organizing at least for their 
own city. 

What do the German unions do? 
What can they do? These are natural 
questions, considering the almost com- 
plete absence of a normal industrial 
and economic situation. 

It should be obvious that, in view of 
the occupation, the newly formed labor 
organizations cannot confine them- 
selves to the normal and traditional 
functions of the trade union movement. 
Wages and working conditions are, for 
all practical purposes, frozen. The 
Nazi labor law of 1934 is the governing 
factor. 

As a result of numerous conversa- 
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tions with Germans and American offi- 
cials as well as a perusal of various 
documents, I would outline the present 
trade union functions as follows: 

(1) Organization work — attract- 
ing, recruiting, maintaining and build- 
ing up membership. This is being 
done with limited manpower, limited 
resources and all sorts of physical and 
psychological obstacles. 

(2) Handling the everyday griev- 
ances of workers, especially those not 
subject to the complete control and 
authority of MG, such as discharge, 
vacations with pay, sharing of work, 
employer-employe relationships on the 
job, etc. 

(3) Continuously pressing for de- 
mocratization and the creation of a 
democratic spirit among union mem- 
bers and the community as a whole. 

(4) Attempting to secure funds to 
develop social benefit schemes, which 
are very badly needed in view of the 
almost complete lack of social security 


Will these schoolboys be democrats or fascists ten years from now? 
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and unemployment compensation sys 
tems. 

(5) Preparing. and attempting to 
participate in the enactment of labor 
and social legislation. 

(6) Assisting in the general prob- 
lem of vocational -training, which has 
become very important because of the 
great shift from metal fabrication to 
wood working and building construc 
tion. 

(7) Participating as much as pos 
sible in the denazification process 
through the regular channels of gov- 
ernment and through constant pressing 
for more vigilance in the elimination 
of Nazis, collaborators and. pan-Ger- 
mans from the leading posts. 

Relative to the last point, denazifica- 
tion, there was a storm of criticism by 
union leaders wherever I went. 
almost every German city and town 
there is an appeals board, com 
of representatives of unions and cham- 
bers of commerce and a “neutral 
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representing the oberburgermeister. 
The function of these boards is to hear 
the appeals of individuals who have 
been dismissed from their posts because 
of alleged Nazi connections. The 
unionists report that in an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of cases these appeals 
have been upheld, the representatives 
of industry and the mayor’s man lining 
up against labor. 

In Frankfort I was told that 80 
per cent of 3,000 appeals were upheld ; 
in Stuttgart, out of 15,000 appeals, 
above 75 per cent. The trade union- 
ists say that in at least 50 per cent of 
the cases the appeal was unjustified 
and the individual should not have 
been reinstated. The situation became 
so bad in Frankfort that the labor rep- 
resentatives resigned from all appeals 
boards (about forty), refusing to as- 
sume responsibility for this collusion 
between industry and the government 
which is acting as a check to genuine 
denazification. 

It seems that under the occupa- 
tion the German chambers of industry 
and commerce are growing in power 
and influence. The trade unionists 
charge that the chambers are not only 
getting control of the denazification 
machinery but are appointing the re- 
placements and preventing the appoint- 
ment of those who are pro-labor and 
anti-nationalist as well as genuinely 
anti-Nazi. The labor people say that 
the chambers are beginning to reas- 
sume the quasi-public character which 
they always had—even under the 
Weimar republic. This is a dangerous 
trend, for the record of the German 
employing class has been extremely 
pan-Germanic and nationalistic. It 


U.S. policy fosters agricultural rather than industrial activity 


was the big industrialists, it will be re- 
membered, who lent cover to the Nazi 
movement when it was fighting to come 
into power and afterward. 

The labor leaders say the main dan- 
ger in defeated Germany today is not 
the Nazis but the unreconstructed pan- 
Germanists. They bear a. major re- 
sponsibility for the Nazis’ winning con- 
trol in 1933 and retaining it thereafter 
until one year ago. The labor unions 
and other democratic forces in Ger- 
many resent this growth of power of 
the old nationalist crowd in the fields 
of denazification, law - making, civil 
service, industrial appointments and 
proximity to the governmental au- 
thority. 


Role of Military Government 


The very welcome development of 
labor organization, from the viewpoint 
of America’s declared objective of pre- 
paring for the eventual reconstruction 
of democracy in Germany, did not re- 
ceive the hearty acceptance and approv- 
al of the Military Government which 
one had a right to expect. Instead, there 
was a strong tendency to look with sus- 
picion on these former trade union 
leaders. 

The directives and orders which is- 
sued forth from our Manpower Di- 
vision acted as an impediment to the 
development of a large free and inde- 
pendent trade union movement. 

These directives, under the slogan 
of so-called “grass roots democracy,” 
have resulted in such monstrosities as 
the following : 

(1) Shop stewards in factories with 
no integration into a trade union or- 
ganization—thus making the organiza- 
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tion weak and subject to a form of 
company union development. 

(2) Works councils with no power 
defined, no laws to stipulate functions 
and jurisdictions and thus easily re- 
buffed by company representatives or 
unfriendly MG officers, who are more 
in the majority than we had been led 
to believe. 

(3) Shop stewards’ elections every 
three months. Six weeks of this time 
are lost in investigations of individuals 
elected. Such a procedure tends to 
keep the workers and their stewards 
in the constant turmoil of either pre- 
paring for or just completing elections. 

(4) Elaborate election procedures 
to permit these amorphous steward 
systems to build a trade union organi- 
zation “from the ground up.” It has 
been estimated that the procedures 
would take about six months in order 
to get some semblance of a union or- 
ganization in limited geographical areas 
within the American zone. Mean- 
while, the rest of the community and 
civil government is preparing and pass- 
ing laws which will affect the long- 
range, permanent interests of these 
workers and their organizations, while 
the unions are handicapped and pre- 
vented from giving full time to these 
activities because of being wound up 
in the red tape described. 

(5) Trade union organizations— 
local federation and province-wide fed- 
erations—compelled to proceed ille- 
gally. Wisely, the German workers 
have not permitted at least their 
preparations for trade union federa- 
tions to be impeded even by the Allies. 
They have gone ahead with prepara- 

(Continued on Page 31) 


This, says the author, is a ‘negative approach’ 








HE FIRST convention of the 
| United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners since before 
Pearl Harbor took place last month at 
Lakeland, Florida. It was the union's 
twenty-fifth general convention and 
one of the most significant meetings 
ever held by any affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

As a key organization of the build- 
ing trades, the Carpenters will be as 
active in peace as they were in the late 
war, when more than 700,000 members 
of the union worked on war projects 
in the United States, Canada and over- 
seas. At the Lakeland convention the 
Carpenters laid plans for playing their 
full part in the construction of new 
homes for which millions are clamoring. 

Presiding over the deliberations was 
William L. Hutcheson, the able general 
president of the United Brotherhood, 
whose services both to his own interna- 
tional and to the American Federation 
of Labor, of which he is first vice-pres- 
ident, were warmly praised by all the 
guest speakers. 

A. F. of L. President William Green 
in his address dwelt upon the housing 
program of the Federation. He said: 

“Provision of new and better homes 
for the great mass of American fam- 
ilies represents the most strategic and 





OFFICE EMPLOYES 


A decision to put the organization 
of unorganized office workers at the 
top of the agenda for the coming year 
was the most important action taken by 
the Office Employes International 
Union at its recent convention in Mil- 
waukee. The delegates showed that 
they meant business by mapping de- 
tailed plans for putting the organizing 
cumpaign into effect. 

Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
and I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, topped the list of guest speakers 
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most certain 
area of full em- 
ployment. 
Good new 
homes for fam- 
ilies of all in- 
comes mean 
real postwar 
reconstruction 
for every Am- 
erican family. They mean a stable 
and steady source of employment op- 
portunity for many years.” 

Mr. Green attacked the fraudulent 
charge that labor costs are responsible 
for the high cost of housing. 

“At every turn,” he said, “you hear: 
‘Cut wages, reduce the labor cost and 
you get low-cost housing.’ What is 
there to this argument? The fact is 
that in the sale price of the average 
house, taking 1939 as the last prewar 
year, the cost of building labor ranges 
between 24 per cent and 29 per cent. 
But there are seventy-seven major in- 
dustrial groupings in which labor costs 
are in excess of 30 per cent of the value 
of the product.” 

George Meany, A. F. of L. secretary- 
treasurer, condemned the efforts of the 
federal government to keep the con- 
trols on labor that were clamped on 
during the war. He said that the gov- 


at the convention. The Senator pre- 
dicted a great growth in the unioniza- 
tion of white-collar workers during the 
next decade “for the simple reason 
that I think the white-collar workers 
have gradually come to recognize that 
they are workers.” 

“IT have always been. interested,” 
said the Oregonian, “in the psychology 
of the propaganda of employers relat- 
ing to white-collar employes. In try- 
ing to analyze it I have reached the 
conclusion that most of them are quite 
sincere, although they are unconscious- 
ly rationalizing, when they protest the 





Presiding at convention was William L. Hutcheson 


ernment, instead of: seeking ways to 
relinquish the controls of wartime, is 
inclined not only to retain them but 
even to increase them. 

This nation became great, he empha- 
sized, because its people were free— 
“free to work, free not to work.” If 
the United States is to remain great, 
Mr. Meany said, there must be a return 
to a free economy. 

“Our experience during the war has 
told us better than anything else,” he 
declared, “that one thing labor must 
fight in this postwar period and one 
thing that labor must eliminate is con- 
trol of labor relations by people in the 
political field.” 

Joseph A. Padway, A. F. of L. gen- 
eral counsel, and Spessard Holland, 
former Governor of ‘Florida, were 
others who addressed the. convention. 

[A complete account of the conven- 
tion will appear in the next issue.] 


organization of office employes on the 
grounds—Well, we like to think of 
our office employes as potential man- 
agers. We like to feel that the office 
employes may sometime become patt- 
ners in the firm.’ I reply, ‘After all, 
they can’t eat potential possibilities. 
They can eat only on the basis of the 
contents of their pay envelopes.’ 

“To discriminate against them in 
their pay envelopes on the basis of the 
flattering promise that sometime they 
may be a part of the managerial or- 
ganization staff seems to me to be most 
unfair to them.” 

Mr. Ornburn hit at those workers 
who “coast along on the others,” fe 
fusing to help maintain their union 
although accepting all the benefits 
which it brings them. 

“America was not built with that 
kind of spirit,” he said. “If all are 
to enjoy the fruits of the fight, then the 
whole group must stand the expense 
and help fight.”’ 

The suggestion that the American 
Federation of Labor should be called 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Southern 


organizing drive ever under- 

taken by the trade union move- 
ment is scheduled to get under way 
this month. The main goal of the 
campaign will be to enroll 1,000,000 
new members in American Federation 
of Labor unions in the next year, thus 
making the South one of the best or- 
ganized sections in the country. 

This historic drive to bring the 
benefits of trade unionism to 
Southern workers who are still 
unorganized will be an opera- 
tion primarily by Southerners 
for Southerners, The campaign 
will be directed by the executive 
officers of the State Federations 
of Labor in the South and 
George L. Googe, the A. F. of 
L’s regional director of organi- 
tation, whose headquarters are 
in Atlanta. 

Plans have been completed 
by American Federation of La- 
bor leaders of the Southland 
for a mammoth Southern La- 
bor Conference to be held May 
li and 12 at Asheville, North 
Carolina, The organizing drive 
is to be launched at this confer- 
ence, which will be attended by 
delegates from local unions, city 
central bodies and State Federa- 
tions of Labor. 

President William Green, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany and 
other members of the Executive 
Council will address the conference, 
along with officers of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, 
the Metal Trades Department, the 
Railroad Employes Department, the 
Union Label Trades Department and 
the Government Employes’ Council. 

The Spring meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council will convene in Wash- 
ington immediately following the 
conference at Asheville and is ex- 
pected to consider ways and means 
of supporting the great Southern 
itive with assistance from the na- 
tional organization as well as from 
the affiliated unions. 


To MOST intensive Southern 
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The Asheville conference will be 
attended by delegates from West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Contrary to popular impression, the 
South is already fairly well organized 
insofar as certain industries are con- 
cerned. As of today, the American 
Federation of Labor has a total of 





1,800,000 members in the South. Well 
over a million of these members came 
into the A. F. of L. during the past 
decade. 

However, it is in just those indus- 
tries where the need for unionism is 
the greatest that organization has 
hitherto been weak. The workers in 
these industries have been held down 
to rates of pay so low that a week’s 
earnings are far from adequate to 
provide anything like a decent stand- 
ard of living. In these industries the 
employers continue to exercise auto- 
cratic power over their employes. 

The American Federation of Labor 
intends to bring trade unionism to 
these workers so that they may secure 
wages that will represent fair pay for 


ORGANIZING PUSH 
OPENS THIS MONTH 


their labor and so that they may en- 
joy the rights of free workers in an 
age when employers are required to 
recognize and deal in good faith with 
the organizations of their employes. 

The organizing drive of the A. F. 
of L. in the South will bring benefits 
not only to the workers who up to 
now remain unorganized. It will also 
be a mighty boon to the merchants 
and other businessmen of the South. 





Se 


Teamsters’ organizing program for Dixie is studied by leaders of union* 


For when increased purchasing power 
is put in the hands of the workers 
who are now underpaid, it will be- 
come possible for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who never could 
afford them before to become cus- 
tomers for automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios, furniture and countless other 
products of American industry. 

The success of the Southern organ- 
izing drive—and it will be a success— 
will lift the economy of the South to 
new levels and will make a memorable 
contribution toward the attainment of 
the goal, desired by all Americans, of 
lasting national prosperity. 

*From left to right, Frank Prohl, chairman, 
Piven cuscetive ansktant wo Tenmstare’ Peesitent 


Daniel J. Tobin, and Lonnie Brown, organizer, 
Southern Conference of Teamsters. 
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by 
LEO E. GEORGE 


Chairman, Government 


Employes’ Council 


FTER a year of intense activity, 
A the Government Employes’ 
Council is looking forward with 
confidence to a period of increasing 
usefulness to the men and women em- 
ployed by the United States govern- 
ment. 

Organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor which 
have members in the employ of Uncle 
Sam are eligible to affiliation with the 
Council. Each organization pays a 
per capita tax upon the number of its 
members in the federal service. Each 
organization is allowed two represent- 
atives and two votes in the Council. 

Originally there were thirteen or- 
ganizations in affiliation. Since then 
six more have joined and at least three 
others are contemplating affiliation in 
the near future. 

The organizations currently in the 
Government Employes’ Council are the 
American Federation of Government 
Employes, the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, the National Federa- 
tion of Postoffice Clerks, the National 
Association of P.O. and R.M.S. Mail 
Handlers, the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion, the National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers, the National Associa- 
tion of Special Delivery Messengers, 
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the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers, the Building Service Employes 
International Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the 
International Association of Firefight- 
ers, the Office Employes International 
Union, the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, the International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and En- 
gravers Union, the United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters, the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union, the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Union and 
the International Typographical Union. 

These nineteen organizations em- 
brace over 257,000 employes of the 
federal governnient and over 980,000 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The formation of the Government 
Employes’ Council of the American 
Federation of Labor was an important 
step toward the goal sought by the Na- 
tional Federation of Postoffice Clerks 
for many years, namely, the establish- 


ment of a Government Employes’ De- 
partment within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

While every group of workers has 
problems that are peculiar to that group 
and the solution of those problems is 
the responsibility of the members of 
that group, different groups that have 
common problems can serve the inter- 
ests of their respective membership 
best by cooperation and coordinatior 
of their activities. Such cooperation 
becomes more practicable and more 
necessary when there is close associa- 
tion of the work of the various groups, 
as in the same industry or for the same 
employer. 

The United States government is the 
largest single employer of labor in the 
world. Among its employes are listed 
members of nearly every craft, trade 
or profession that exists. Among them 
also are numbered members of a great 
many of the organizations affiliated 
with the American Fderation of Labor. 
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While some groups have widely di- 
yergent interests and while there are 
multifarious problems that are pecu- 
liar to certain groups, all of them have 
some grounds of common interest that 
can be served best by cooperation. By 
conference and counsel divergent in- 
terests can be better reconciled and 
progress made without injury to one 
group as a concomitant to gain for an- 
other. 

The Joint Conference on Retire- 
ment, which is made up of organiza- 
tions of government employes affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, is an outstanding example of the 
efficacy of counsel and cooperation. 
More than twenty years of intensive 
effort upon the part of various organi- 
zations failed to secure a retirement 
law. The Joint Conference on Retire- 
ment reconciled the differences among 
the several organizations and combined 
the efforts of all of them behind a single 
measure that became a law in 1920. 
Through the combined efforts of the 
same organizations, that law has been 
improved by successive amendments 
during the twenty-five years of its ex- 
istence. 

Basic conditions of employment of 
those in the service of Uncle Sam are 
determined by Congress. The mem- 
bers of that body are prompted by the 
views and sentiments of the people in 
their respective districts or states. Ad- 
justment of wages, hours and other 
conditions is a slower and more cum- 
bersome process than in private em- 
ployment, where the representatives of 
the workers may sit down at the con- 
ference table with the employer and 
afrive at an agreement that may be put 
into effect immediately. 

However, negotiation with Congress 
and with the public is usually under 
friendly auspices and, while improve- 
ments for the workers are slower of 
attainment, they are of a more perma- 
nent nature. They come as the ex- 
pressed will of the majority of the peo- 
ple. The American public is a fair em- 
ployer and not unmindful of the com- 
munity benefit of fair working condi- 
tions for those in its service. 


It is the purpose of the Government 
Employes’ Council to serve as a clear- 
ing house for the problems of all groups 
of employes of the United States gov- 
ernment, to exchange information and 
to lend mutual support in the solution 
of problems and to bring about im- 
proved personnel relationships between 
administrative staffs and employes. 

_In the year of its existence the Coun- 
cil has been successful in the adjust- 
ment of general grievances in numer- 
our government agencies and in secur- 
ing the serious consideration of its 
views by government bodies dealing 
with personnel matters. In this direc- 
tion lies perhaps its greatest potential 
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field of usefulness to its members and 
to the public service. 

Recent years saw an unprecedented 
expansion in the number of federal 
employes. The war made this expan- 
sion essential and urgent. The return 
to peace will, of necessity, see a con- 
siderable reduction in civilian person- 
nel. It is obvious, however, that civil- 
an personnel cannot be reduced to pre- 
war numbers without the abandonment 
of many functions of government that, 
now established, cannot be jettisoned 
without serious impairment of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Neither can the proper reductions 
be effected too rapidly without great 
confusion and inordinate waste. Re- 
conversion in government, as in indus- 
try and in ali private pursuits, must 
be accomplished in as orderly a man- 
ner as is humanly possible and with 
due regard to the welfare of workers 
in the government service as well as 
to the public. 

It is the purpose of the Government 


Employes’ Council to bring into closer 
cooperation the groups of workers in 
the government service, the administra- 
tive staffs of government departments 
and agencies, and Congress in the solu- 
tion in advance of problems that would 
otherwise become serious grievances. 
In the past many persons have 
looked upon public employment as a 
field devoid of standards or of estab- 
lished principles and subject to trial 
and error, with ‘the employes the direct 
sufferers of the results of error and 
the public paying the bills. Employes 
of the government are of no different 
mold than other workers. They have 
the same pride in their product that 
imbues the worker in any other pursuit. 
They derive the same nieasure of sat- 
isfaction from constructive service effi- 
ciently rendered. It is in the interest 
of the public welfare if errors can be 
eliminated and waste avoided. That 
can be done best through cooperation 
on a basis of mutual interest between 
management (Continued on Page 33) 
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U.S. LABOR HAS ACTIVE PART 
IN MEXICO CITY 1.L.0. MEET 


GEORGE MEANY (above, left), secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Robert J. Watt (at micro- 
phone), A. F. of L. international repre- 
sentative and member of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, played important roles at the inter- 
American I.L.O. sessions in Mexico City 
last month. 

Mr. Meany was the representative of all 
United States labor at the meeting, which 
was attended by labor, employer and gov- 
ernment representatives of the nations of 
North, Central and South America. 

The conference upheld the principle 
of free enterprise as against government 


control and industrial socialization. Gov- 
ernment control was unsuccessfully cham- 
pioned by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
Communist president of the C.T.A.L. 
Opposition to the Lombardo proposals 
was led by the United States delegation. 
Many workers’ delegates from Latin 
America were among those supporting 
the principle of free enterprise and re- 
jecting government control. 
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WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE 


President, Building Service Employes 
International Union 


HILE sociologists, muckrak- 
ers, journalists and reformers 
have shouted the facts to the 
world whenever industrial and agri- 
cultural workers have been underpaid 
and overworked, practically no one has 
ever paid any attention to the fate of 
building service workers. Yet these 
workers have been and continue to be 
among the lowest paid and the most 
overworked people in the country. 
Consider, for example, the lot of the 
apartment building janitor before our 
union came to his rescue. His pay was 
miserable, ranking him with the lowest 
paid workers in the country. His hours 
of work were limitless. He was ex- 
pected not only to work all through the 
day but also to be on call at all hours 
of the night. His wife’s services had 
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to be available, too, and the most for- 
tunate janitors were the ones who had 
the huskiest wives, since that asset was 
a definite factor in getting a job. 

The janitor and his family had to 
live on the premises, usually in a 
cramped and dirty basement-room, 
where the floors were flooded after 
rainfall and the walls were always 
damp. Continually called upon to as- 
sist tenants in even the most trivial 
matters, the janitor was nevertheless a 
social outcast whose wife could not 
wash clothes in the tenants’ laundry 
room and whose children could not 
play with the tenants’ kids. 

Job security there was none. And 
when the janitor lost his job—because 
of a landlord’s whim or because a ten- 
ant had been displeased in some minor 


matter—he also lost his home. With- 
out even a full day’s notice he might 
find himself, his family and his few 
personal belongings out on the street. 

This was the condition under which 
the building service worker lived and 
worked before the Building Service 
Employes’ International Union ap- 
peared on the scene. The building 
service worker was completely forgot- 
ten—forgotten by the government, for- 
gotten by the intellectuals and reform- 
ers, forgotten even by other workers. 

Today he is no longer forgotten. 
Today he has a progressive and ex- 
panding organization working for him 
on all fronts—fighting to get him bet- 
ter wages, shorter hours and more hu- 
mane conditions of work; fighting to 
get him adequate protection under the 
law, to get him adequate coverage 
under Social Security; fighting to se- 
cure for him and his loved ones the 
promise of American life. 

The creation and maturing of the 
B.S.E.I.U. has been no short and sim- 
ple task. Before it was chartered just 
twenty-five years ago, a number of local 
unions of building service workers had 
been springing up in various parts of 
the country. Largest and most pow- 
erful of these was Chicago’s Flat Jan- 
itors Union, organized in 1912 and 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. as a fed- 
eral labor. union. Guide and mentor of 
this organization was President Wil- 
liam F. Quesse, one of the truly great 
figures in the history of American 
labor. 

Quesse successfully led his union to 
a major victory by getting the Chicago 
Real Estate Board to sign an agree- 
ment in 1917. Under this agreement 
the lot of the flat janitor was tremend- 
ously improved and his rates of pay 
became the highest (for janitorial 
work) in the country. 

But Quesse was too farsighted to 
stop fighting. He knew too well that 
his organization needed an interna- 
tional union to support it. He realized 
that the best way to insure the main- 
tenance and continued rise of the Chi- 
cago rates was to have building service 
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rates go up all over the United States. 

Quesse was not alone in calling for 
an international union. A number of 
other unions in the A. F. of L. started 
working for the same end, and by 1921 
these organizations had secured a char- 
ter from the Federation. Quesse’s 
union and six others attended the first 
convention held in Washington, D.C. 


Quesse was elected president and 
started to work feverishly to organize 
and affiliate locals in all the big cities. 
The first years were years of intense 
activity. Little by little the interna- 
tional took hold and began to expand. 

In 1927, when he was only 47 years 
old, Quesse died. He had literally 
given his life to labor. William F. 
Quesse deserves to be remembered as 
a sincere and courageous fighter who 
never faltered in his support of what 
he knew to be the good cause. 


New Administration Since 1940 


During the following years the inter- 
national faltered somewhat in following 
Quesse’s inspiration, and did not grow 
as rapidly as might have been ex- 
pected. In 1940, however, under a 
new administration, the international 
revived the Quesse inspiration and 
began surging ahead on the task to 
which it is consecrated. 

Since 1940 the B.S.E.I.U. has dou- 
bled its membership. This increase, 
it should be noted, took place during 
a period when service workers were 
leaving their jobs to enter war plants, 
and when the number of service work- 
ers in the country decreased consider- 
ably. The union has organized all types 
of building service workers, including 
janitors, charwomen, elevator opera- 
tors, window cleaners, watchmen, etc., 
in every corner of the country. It has 
secured for these workers the best pos- 
sible wages and working conditions. 

Labor unions have come of age and 
our organization has matured along 
with the others. We recognize our 
new responsibilities and our new op- 
portunities for service. One of those 
responsibilities and one of those oppor- 
tunities is to face the future unafraid, 
confident that we can meet new prob- 
lems and overcome them. That was 
the real spirit of the pioneers. That 
part of the tradition of the earlier days 
we dare not shelve. 

Organized labor must lead, not fol- 
low, in building a stronger community, 
finding new job opportunities, meeting 
the challenge of modern times. We're 
not driving a stagecoach. We're en- 
gineers at the throttle of a mighty loco- 
motive. It’s too late for America to 
tty to drive with one foot on the stage- 
coach and one on the locomotive. For 
the B.S.E.I.U., for labor in general, 
lor America and for the world it’s full 
speed ahead to a new and glorious 
tuture 

Today, having just passed the quar- 
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ter-century mark, the B.S.E.1.U. faces 
a bright future. Our primary task is, 
of course, to improve the wages, hours 
and working conditions of our mem- 
bers. In order to do that we try to 
strengthen the international, we ap- 
proach collective bargaining scientifi- 
cally, we live up to our contracts. Rec- 
ognizing the need for governmental 
assistance in matters of social security, 
we support legislation for the broaden- 
ing of social security and for the estab- 
lishment of national health insurance. 
We have been fighting to get our mem- 
bers covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (as well as to amend that 
act) and recently were rewarded by a 
Supreme Court decision which estab- 
lished the fact that window cleaners 
servicing plants engaged in interstate 
commerce were covered by the act. 

In 1942 our international adopted a 
death benefit of $100. At the general 
convention last October the benefit 
was raised to $500. Meanwhile, or- 
ganizational efforts are being carried 
on in all of the large cities of the 
United States and Canada. The suc- 
cess that has followed these efforts has 
been due in a large degree to the coop- 
eration extended to us by other inter- 
national unions of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, by central labor 
unions and by State Federations of 
Labor. 

Our fight for progressive legisla- 
tion, our work in education and re- 
search, our successes in collective bar- 
gaining do not benefit our members 
alone. These benefits also accrue to all 
building service workers in the United 
States, and that’s as it should be. We 
consider that we, as enlightened build- 
ing service workers, must carry the 
burden for the unenlightened non- 
union workers as well as for ourselves. 
We understand our social responsibil- 
ity and we accept it. 


We want all building service workers 
to know that they are no longer for- 
gotten. We want them all to join the 
B.S.E.I.U., and we know that we can 
prove that membership entails enor- 
mous benefits. However, whether they 
join or not, we want them to know 
that this international union and its 
membership are fighting indefatigably 
to insure all building service work- 
ers a place in the American sun. 


Through unionism America’s army 
of building service workers has 
written finis to the era of low pay 
and horrible working conditions 





HE GROSS injustice of the 
| arbitration award announced 
last month in the non-operating 
railroad employes’ wage case has 
forced the unions involved to seek a 
further increase of 14 cents an hour. 
The keynote of the movement for 
more money was expressed by Bert 
Jewell, president of the A. F. of L.’s 
Railroad Employes Department, im- 
mediately after the inadequate award 
was announced. 

“Three times in succession,” he 
said, “the railroad employes have 
tried to get correction of the inequi- 
ties between railroad wage rates and 
wage rates in other industries. Three 
times they have been denied consid- 
eration of these inequities. The day 
of reckoning is at hand.” 

The fifteen unions representing the 
non-operating employes agreed last 
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November to convert their separate 
requests for higher wages into a uni- 
form request for an increase of 30 
cents an hour for all employes. Con- 
ferences with Carriers’ Conference 
committees of the Eastern, Southeast- 
ern and Western regions failed to pro- 
duce any settlement. On January 18 
the National Mediation Board in- 
formed the parties that it was unable 
to settle the dispute and asked them 
to agree to arbitration under the pro- 
cedures of the Railway Labor Act. 
Labor and the roads agreed. 

The workers selected Felix H. 
Knight, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen, and E. E. Milli- 
man, president of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. 
The railroads named J. Carter Fort 
and Ralph Budd. The public mem- 
bers, named by the National Media- 


tion Board, were Judges Ernest M 
Tipton and Herbert B. Rudolph of the 
Missouri and South Dakota Suprem 
Courts, respectively. 

The arbitration board held its first 
session in Chicago on February 18 
but immediately adjourned for a few 
days in order that a clarification of 
the then recently revised wage-price 
Policy could be obtained from the 
Economic Stabilization Director. Th 
clarification came promptly from 
Judge John C. Collet and the hear. 
ings were resumed. 

The hearings lasted more than a 
month. The proceedings made a ret- 
ord of more than 3,600 pages. Labor 
asked a correction of inequities be 
tween the wage rates of railroad 
workers and pay in other industries, 
as of the end of the war, together with 
parity of treatment with respect to 
postwar increases. Labor’s spokes- 
men showed that the average straight- 
time hourly rate for railroad employes 
was only 80% 9 cents, or 83 ceats if 
payments in lieu of’ overtime were 
included. It was also shown that, 
where formerly the pay of non-oper- 
ating railway workers was somewhat 


FELIX KNIGHT 


E. E. MILLIMAN 


Labor men who blasted judges for 
joining hands with the employers 


above that in manufacturing, the 
wage rates of railroad workers had 
by last September fallen 23 cents 
behind the rates in durable-goods 
manufacturing and 12 cents tehiad 
the all-manufacturing rates. Postwar 
wage hikes authorized for various 
industries were cited. All these fat 
tors, it was demonstrated, made the 
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non-operating railroad workers’ re- 
quest for a pay boost of 30 cents an 
hour wholly reasonable and just. 

The members of the arbitration 
board representing the employers and 
those appointed by the National Me- 
diation Board made up their minds 
that they would award only part of 
the increase sought by labor. Since 
no such result could be obtained if the 


evidence of inequities was considered, 
they adopted a far-fetched interpreta- 
tion of the government’s stabilization 
Policy to exclude all evidence of 
inequities, 

The employer representatives were 
uiwilling to agree even to a 16-cent 
award. The two judges informed the 
labor arbitrators that 16 cents was 
their maximum and added that, un- 
less the worker representatives on the 
board agreed to such an award, the 
judges would agree with the carrier 
arbitrators on some lesser amount. 
Thus the labor arbitrators were 
forced to join in an award which they 
Considered grossly inadequate. How- 
ever, they filed with the award a spe- 
tial opinion contrasting the terms of 
the award with the evidence and un- 
derlining the great injustice that was 
being done to the nation’s non-operat- 
ing railroad workers. Mr. Knight 
and Mr, Milliman concluded with this 
observation: 

“That the carrier arbitrators should 
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be bent upon saving money for their 
principals and, therefore, should avail 
themselves of any barrier their imag- 
ination could conjure up is under- 
standable enough, however lacking in 
foresight it may be. That they should 
be supported in such a subversion of 
the adjudicative process by the ap- 
pointees of the National Mediation 
Board is tragic. 

“We are deeply con- 
vinced that no greater dis- 
service to. the cause of the 
peaceful adjustment of in- 
dustrial dis putes could 
have been done. This 
demonstration of the inca- 
pacity of an adjudicatory 
tribunal to act in accord- 
ance with the evidence be- 
fore it should be a subject 
of profound regret by all 
elements of our society.” 

The new demand of the 
non-operating railroad 


workers represents the barest mini- 
mum additional amount required to 
correct inequities if the most con- 
servative possible view is taken 
and all debatable issues are resolved 
against the employes’ claims. By 
comparison with the rates in dura- 
ble-goods manufacturing, with which 
they have been traditionally ¢ompara- 
ble, the railway men would be entitled 
to more. But they have kept their 
new demands on a minimum basis and 
within the additional amount neces- 
Sary to meet the original 30-cent de- 
mand in order to emphasize the in- 
disputable justice of the claim they 
put forward many weeks ago. 

The railroad unions are not stand- 
ing alone in this fight for fair play. 
The American Federation of Labor 
and all its affiliated organizations are 
watching the proceedings closely and 
are determined that the efforts of 
the railroad trade unionists to secure 
simple justice shall not be in vain. 


Preferring civilized methods, the conservative railroad 
workers were rewarded with niggardly 16-cent increase 
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America, organized April 12, 

1891, is one of the pioneer labor 
unions which formed the American 
Federation of Labor. Its jurisdiction 
covers all persons of 16 years or over 
employed in the manufacture of men’s, 
boys’ and children’s ready-to-wear 
clothing, work and men’s rainproof 
clothing, bathrobes, men’s bathing 
suits, all kinds of aprons and white 
goods, overalls, trousers, rompers, play 
suits, work shirts, dress shirts, under- 
wear, collars, cuffs, neckties. 

Seven employes in any craft can 
form a local union. 

The early history of progress of the 
United Garment Workers of America 
is one that should reach the hearts and 
imaginations of all working people in 
America. It goes back to the days of 
sweatshop conditions and no estab- 
lished wage scales. Workers had to 
work 72 to 90 hours per week and 
supply their own sewing machines. 
Employers deducted amounts each 
week to pay for the machines. Ex- 
tremely unsanitary conditions, with no 
comforts. or conveniences, were the 
fate of the workers. Fire escape and 
fire prevention laws were not in exist- 
ence. 

Since that memorable date, April 10, 
1891, when a convention of Federal 
Unions of the Clothing Trade was held 
in New York City, at which time the 
first act was to petition the American 
Federation of Labor for an interna- 
tional charter to be known as the 
United Garment Workers of America 
—and on April 12, 1891, such charter 
was granted—our organization has de- 
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by 


JOSEPH P. McCURDY 


President, United Garment 
Workers of America 


voted its efforts toward improving the 
wages and conditions of the workers in 
the clothing industry. 

Educational programs were ad- 
vanced. Child labor was eliminated 
from the industry. Prison labor legis- 
lation was enacted into law. The 
United Garment Workers of America 
led the fight for the enactment by 
Congress of the Hawes-Cooper Act. 
Social security legislation throughout 
the states and nation was earnestly pro- 
moted by our organization. 

Our loyalty and devotion to the 
American Federation of Labor prin- 
ciples and policies have always been 
100 per cent. 


Millions Spent for Labor's Cause 


During the many years of activity 
we have spent millions of dollars for 
the cause of the worker, and we have 
been successful in bringing a measure 
of sunshine and happiness. into the 
hearts and homes of the men and 
women in the clothing industry through 
increases in wages, shorter hours, va- 
cations with pay and many other bene- 
fits obtained through collective bar- 
gaining. 

Recognition of shop committees has 
long been the established policy of our 
organization. Grievances are first 
handled by these committees and later 
referred to the General Office, if nec- 
essary. 

Since the year 1891 union relations 
between employer and employe have 
steadily improved. From the days 
when wages in the clothing industry 
were so low that children were forced 
to work at an early age to help their 


parents, we have made steady prog- 
ress. There were no child-labor laws 
on the statute books. Sweatshop conr- 
ditions and low wages made it neces- 
sary for the whole family to work. 
The children had no time for recte- 
ation. 

The public health of the nation was 
endangered as the products made under 
such conditions ‘that existed in sweat- 
shops, prisons and shops in the homes 
were subject to. being manufactured 
where smallpox, measles and conta 
gious diseases existed. Many persons 
bought clothing for their children m- 
aware of the conditions under which 
the garments were made, and the dis- 
eases carried therein sometimes proved 
fatal. 

The United Garment Workers 0 
America was the only labor organiza 
tion that fought for and obtained the 
elimination of the tragic conditions 
which prevailed in the industry. 

From 1891 to the present day our 
organization has fought for democraty 
in industry as well as in government. 
Our affiliated local unions have loa 
autonomy and transact their busines 
in a democratic manner. Our constitt- 
tion provides no discrimination be 
cause of race, creed or color. We 0 
not interfere with religicus or political 
beliefs. 


Record of Service to the Flag 


During the war our membership 
comprising the local unions and ¢ 
international union cooperated 
the government to bring about event 
victory. Our men and women could 
be found in practically every branch o! 
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the service, in addition to purchasing 
millions of dollars’ worth of war bonds 
and stamps. 

We have provided for the protection 
of the rights of the veteran. He or 
she maintains full seniority and is en- 
tiled to his or her former position of 
employment. 

The United Garment Workers of 
America has promoted social legisla- 
tion dealing with old-age pensions, un- 
employment compensation, workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wage laws, 
etc, and we have led the fight in the 
men’s clothing industry for increases in 
wages, vacations with pay and pay for 
legal holidays. 

Although government controls estab- 
lished during the war have made col- 
lective bargaining for wage increases 
more difficult, we have successfully 
negotiated national and local increases 





in wages amounting to 33 per cent 
above the scale paid in January, 1941, 
along with one week’s vacation with 
pay for employes of one year and two 
weeks’ vacation with pay for employes 
of five years or more. 

The international union maintains a 
death benefit fund for its members and 
many local unions have long-estab- 
lished sick benefit funds. 

Great progress has been made in 
education in the use of the union label, 
which is a guarantee that union wages 
have been paid and union conditions 
exist. 

The affiliated international unions of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
cooperated in advising their member- 
ship to look for the union label of the 
United Garment Workers of America, 
which is the only bonafide union label 
recognized by the American Federa- 


tion of Labor in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. We are grateful for the co- 
operation we have received. With that 
continued cooperation we are looking 
forward to a record-breaking postwar 
period. 

The officers of the United Garment 
Workers of America extend their best 
wishes to the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates, 

We shall continue our fight for the 
preservation of our American institu- 
tions and the democratic way of life. 
We belieye in free, voluntary trade 
unions operating under the American 
system of government. A free and 
democratic trade union movement is 
essential to all who love liberty. We 
believe our problem can best be solved 
through the time-honored system of 
free collective bargaining with a min- 
imum of government control. 


nionism has brought the garment worker out of the sweatshop, multiplied his wages and brightened his life 
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BEPING THE WOLF AWAY 


By BORIS SHISHKIN, 4. F. of L. Economist 


MR. SHISHKIN 


OW THAT the great majority 

N of workers are receiving pay 

increases of 15 to 20 cents an 

hour, we don’t have to worry about 

wage problems for at least the next 
year. Or do we? 

What about the workers at the low 
end of the pay scale, workers who 
earn 40 to 60 cents an hour, $16 to $24 
a week? Even if these workers once 
received even lower pay, is this a living 
wage? Is this enough to keep that 
proverbial wolf from the family door? 

The American Federation of Labor 
has long been fighting for legislation 
which would raise the living standards 
of those on the bottom rung of the pay 
ladder. It played a leading part in the 
fight for minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, 


We Support New Legislation 


Now that the standards incorpo- 
rated into this act have become ob- 
solete, the A. F. of L. is strongly 
backing the amendments to the FLSA 
which have been approved by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
and incorporated into S. 1349. 

This bill has two chief objectives: 
(1) to raise wage standards, (2) to 
extend benefits of the act to employes 
now left without its protection. 

Let us examine these provisions 
more closely. Remember there is 
strong opposition from the usual 
sources hostile to progressive legisla- 
tion. claim that the proposed 
wage standards are too high and the 
coverage too broad. By looking care- 
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fully at the amendments, we should be 
able to tell whether these objections 
are warranted. 

First let us examine the wage pro- 
visions. 

The bill would raise the present 
40-cent minimum rate to 65 cents 
within 120 days after enactment. After 
two years the minimum would be fur- 
ther increased to 70 cents and after 
four years to 75. Just what does this 
increase mean ? 

Reactionary opponents of the bill 
talk as if a wage of 65 cents an hour 
was equivalent to a Congressman’s sal- 
ary, with traveling expenses. 
figuring will indicate how false this is. 
At 65 cents an hour for a 40-hour 
week, the weekly paycheck amounts 
to $26 and the yearly income to $1352. 
“Yearly income,” that is, if the indi- 
vidual works every week in the year. 
However, most workers still have to 
sweat out unemployment be- 
tween jobs or layoffs during 
slack periods. Even a fifty- 
week income is the privilege 
of relatively few lucky work- 
ers in manufacturing and 
fewer still in trade and serv- 
ices. 

Even assuming this pipe 
dream of fifty-two paychecks 
a year, exactly what does 
$1352 mean in terms of liv- 
ing conditions? To answer 
this question a number of 
studies have been made giv- 
ing the cost of a budget nec- 
essary to maintain minimum 
standards of health and de- 
cency. In 1935 the WPA, 
in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, con- 
ducted an extensive survey 
in fifty-nine cities to deter- 
mine the cost of its “emer- 
gency level” budget. It is 
important to make clear that 
this was an emergency budget 
which, according to the 
WPA, “might be questioned 
on the grounds of health haz- 
ards if families had to live at this level 
for a considerable period of time.” 

For 1935 the cost of this budget, for 
a family of four, was $1021. Since 
that time many changes in living 
habits have taken place but, without 
allowing for them, it is possible to get 
a reasonably accurate figure by adjust- 
ing the original budget for the price 


A little - 


increases from 1935 to 1946. In this 
period the cost of living rose 38 per 
cent, using the conservative BLS fig 
ures adjusted by only five points. 
This means that the emergency mini- 
mum budget, in terms of January, 
1946, prices, took $1408 to meet. 
So that the 65-cent minimum, which 
even under ideal conditions yields only 
$1352, falls far short of sustaining the 
minimum of health and decency. 

However, before we can properly 
compare this figure with our 65-cent 
wage, we should remember that: 

(1) The minimum budget makes no 
allowance for social security taxes or 
dues. Counting these two items, the 
cost would increase from $1408 to ap- 
proximately $1435 annually. It should 
be noted that under the 1946 income 
tax law, there would be no withholding 
tax on this salary. 

(2) Absolutely no allowance for 


The man who receives only 40 cents an hour 
can buy little that merchants want to sell 


savings has been made in this budget. 
There is no money reserve for serious 
illness, help required by other mem- 
bers of the family or other special cir- 


cumstances. Certainly an allowance of 
at least $100 ween be included for 
this purpose. 
When these items are considered, 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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has placed a new responsibility 

and a renewed emphasis on the 
educational phases of the program of 
organized labor. Through scientific in- 
vention men have created weapons of 
destruction so powerful as to threaten 
the very existence of the human race. 
In their scientific progress men have 
advanced far beyond their progress in 
human relations and their ability to live 
together in peace and harmony. To 
develop such tolerance, mutual under- 
standing and international brotherhood 
that atomic energy can be used only 
for the welfare of man, rather than for 
his destruction, is the new challenge to 
beth labor and education. 


Ties COMING of the atomic age 


_To meet this challenge the educa 
tional system of the nation must be - 


strengthened through improvement of 
the nation’s school st a and by or- 
ganization of teachers'so they may 
more effectively solve their professional 
problems. No group of skilled work- 
ers in America is so poorly organized 
for accomplishing the important work 
they have to do as the nation’s teachers 
who are charged with the task of train- 
ing the citizens of tomorrow. 
Although the American Federation 
of Teachers has made rapid strides in 
recent years and is one of the most 
rapidly growing white-collar unions in 
the nation, the great majority of teach- 
ers do not belong to any national 
teachers’ organization, either union or 
non-union. In comparison with the 
teachers of America, more than 85 per 
cent of the teachers of France are 
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members of the French 
Teachers Union, while in 
England more than three- 
fourths of the teachers are 
members of the National 
Union of Teachers. 

One of the greatest weak- 
nesses in American educa- 
tion is the fact that the ma- 
jority of our teachers are 
loosely organized in local non-union 
teachers’ associations, most of which 
are controlled by the employer and op- 
erated as company unions. One of the 
first steps, therefore, in strengthening 
American education for the tremendous 
problems of our society in the atomic 
age must be the organization of the 
majority of the teachers of the nation 
into a strong professional organization 
affiliated with the labor movement of 
the United States. 

American education will never be 
able to function most effectively in 
relation to the task of educating Ameri- 
can children and in relation to inter- 
national education until the teachers of 
the nation are part of such an organi- 
zation. The great majority of teachers, 
however, are not conscious of the need 
for union organization and the great 
majority of them know comparatively 
little about the aims, objectives and ac- 
complishments of the labor movement. 

The ignorance of teachers regarding 
the problems of organized labor must 
be a matter of concern to the labor 
movement as a whole. It is not a solu- 
tion of the problem merely to condemn 
the teachers because of their lack of 


consciousness of their own economic 
problems and those of organized labor. 

The dynamic presiderit of a large 
central labor body in Ohio recently 
said : 

“Outside of textbooks, teachers are 
the dumbest people on earth.” 

Inherent in this forthright statement 
of the problem is a serious challenge 
to the labor movement. At a time 
when the National Association of 
Manufacturers is spending millions of 
dollars to “educate” teachers and chil- 
dren as to the aims of organized indus- 
try, it is vital for organized labor to 
see to it that teachers are not seriously 
biased against organized labor by the 
subtle—but persuasive—propaganda of 
organized industry. 

If democracy is to prevail in our 
postwar society and if permanent peace 
and brotherhood of man are to become 
realities, the labor movement must 
give more than lip service to education 
The growth and development of the 
teachers’ union are essential to labor’s 
program of action. 

This thought was expressed suc- 
cinctly by Mr. Frank Fenton, director 
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of organization of the A. F. of L., in 
1943: 

“I am convinced that until we or- 
ganize the teachers of America we can- 
not expect a change in public opinion. 
With the growth of the trade union 
movement and particularly a. teachers’ 
organization, we can develop a public 
opinion that will stop the American 
people from being misled by the press 
and politicians of our country.” 

Organized labor is coming to realize 
that the organization of teachers and 
the establishment of democratic prac- 
tices. in the nation’s schools are prob- 
lems not only for the teachers’ union 
but for the entire labor movement. 
The affiliation of teachers with the la- 
bor movement should be a primary 
step in the educational program of the 
labor movement. That there are now 
275 A.F.T. local unions scattered from 
coast to coast and that there are locals 
in most of the larger cities of the na- 
tion are facts of great significance to 
the labor movement of America. Union 
teachers are able to filter out the 
untruthful and exaggerated statements 
in the anti-labor propaganda and to 
present a fair picture of labor-manage- 
ment problems. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, therefore, is an international union 
in which all other unions have a special 
interest. The A.F.T. is the spearhead 
in the defense against the attempt of 
highly financed organizations of indus- 


try to indoctrinate the children 
in the schools against organized 


labor. The labor movement 
cannot hope to match the mil- 
lions that organized industry is 
pouring into propaganda for 
the schools, but it can cooperate 
actively in organizing teachers 
and in protecting the freedom 
of teachers so they may teach 
labor-management problems in 
a fair and truthful manner. 
The American Federation of 
Teachers was chartered as an 
international union with the 
general agreement that teachers 
would not make use of the strike 
weapon and that organized labor 
would give full support to union 
teachers in attaining their objec- © 


tives without using the strike weapon. 

On the basis of this agreement, the 
A.F.T. has made excellent progress 
and has received unfailing support 
from local and state labor bodies as 
well as from the A. F. of L. itself. 
Numerous victories of the A.F.T. won 
in recent years are graphic evidence 
of the battle which labor groups are 
waging for democratic education. 

One of the most difficult problems 
in organizing teachers is the dis- 
graceful fact that in many parts of 
the United States teachers are prac- 
tically compelled by their employers 
to join non-union organizations. 
Superintendents of schools often 
send bulletins to teachers “recom- 
mending,” in words which are in- 
tended as instructions, that teachers 
join non-union organizations. 

It is common practice to send such 
bulletins to teachers along with their 
first paychecks with a subtle or open 
suggestion that part of the check be 
used to pay dues in the non-union 
organizations. Most of these non- 
union teachers’ associations are 
“company unions” controlled by the 
employers. 

In industry such attempts on the 


Teachers in many parts of / 
the country are compelled 
to join non-union outfits. 
As public employes they are 
not covered by Wagner Act 


part of the employer to contro! the 
organization of the employes would be 
subject to prosecution under the Wag- 
ner Act. Although teachers, as public 
employes, are not protected by the 
Wagner Act, superintendents and 
other school administrators who com- 
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pel teachers to join non-union organi- 
zations are engaging in a practice so 
unfair and so undemocratic that it 
should constitute grounds for dis- 
missal of the guilty parties. 

In a democratic society control of 
the employes’ organization by the em- 
ployer is a violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of employer-employe relation- 
ship. It is indeed a strange paradox 
that such undemocratic practices should 
exist so commonly in the public schools, 
which are charged with the task of 
teaching the principles and philosophy 
of democratic government. 

As white-collar workers, as public 
employes whose wages are based on 
taxation and as educators who have 
been trained to look upon their profes- 
sion as a sort of missionary endeavor 
rather than as a highly skilled essential 
job, teachers faced great difficulty in 
securing adequate wage adjustments 
during the war. 

Last year the Senate Subcommittee 
on Wartime Health and Education 
estimated that the average wage of all 
teachers in the nation during the school 
year 1943-44 was about $32 per week. 
Since the salaries of supervisors and 
administrators in the higher brackets 
are included in this average, it is prob- 
able that the average salary of teachers 
in the classroom was actually less than 
$30 per week during 1943-44. 

Here is graphic evidence of the price 
teachers pay for remaining outside the 
labor movement and for organizing 
loosely in ineffective company unions. 

Discussing this matter of teachers 
and “company unions,” Charles W. 
Harness, Labor Commissioner of Iowa, 
stated recently : 

“The only reason that teachers re- 
ceive such disgraceful pay and often 
work under such intolerable conditions 
is that they have been organized in 
non-union, ineffective associations 
which have had little weight in solving 
teachers’ problems.” 

One of the most important phases 
of the work of the A.F.T. is that of 
protecting, through labor support, the 
professional freedom and job security 
of teachers in American schools. In 
fact, the A.F.T. is the only teachers’ 
organization in the nation which has 
made any significant progress in pro- 
tecting the jobs of teachers.. In the 
history of American education very 
few teachers outside of the A.F.T. who 
have been unfairly dismissed from their 
positions have been reinstated through 
the activities of teachers’ organiza- 
tions. 

This situation is to be expected, 
since in most instances the very ad- 
ministrators who fire the teachers con- 
trol the teachers’ organizations which 
profess to protect the civil rights of 
the teachers. The public school sys- 
tem of the United States is probably 
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the largest “industry” in the nation in 
which employers generally control the 
employes’ organizations. 

In his book “Are American Teach- 
ers Free?” Dr. Harold K. Beale states, 
under the heading “Means of Increas- 
ing Freedom” : 

“Most effective of all is the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, or Teach- 
ers’ Union, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.” 

Dr. Beale also says: 

“The American Federation of 
Teachers is, among national organiza- 
tions of educators at present in exist- 
ence, the only really effective friend of 
freedom for teachers below the college 
level.” 

During the past twelve months the 
A.F.T., with the support of the labor 
movement in general, has won a num- 
ber of tenure victories of national sig- 
nificance. The winning of these tenure 
victories in a single year is probably 
unprecedented in the history of Amer- 
ican education. 

One of the most interesting of these 
cases involved a teacher at Mobile, 
Alabama. She was unfairly dismissed 
by the Board of Education. Although 
there is a statewide tenure law in Ala- 
bama which protects the jobs of teach- 
ers, the State Board of Education took 
the position, for some strange reason, 
that the city of Mobile was exempt 
from the state tenure law. 

With the active cooperation of the 
labor movement in Alabama, the Mo- 
bile Federation of Teachers won this 
case in both the Common Pleas Court 
and in the State Supreme Court. The 
teacher was reinstated. 


Political Dismissals Halted 


The A.F.T. also played a large part 
in restoring to his position Raymond 
Sullivan, principal of the Senior High 
School at Lowell, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Sullivan, an active union teacher for 
many years, was dismissed from his 
position along with the superintendent 
of schools. 

The reasons for their dismissal were 
purely political. The labor movement 
of Lowell, in cooperation with other 
civic groups, succeeded in restoring 
both Mr. Sullivan and the superinten- 
dent to their former positions. This 
victory was important in that it con- 
stituted a powerful blow against politi- 
cal control of the public schools. 

In Oklahoma City an important ten- 
ure victory was won when the Board 
of Education and superintendent of 
schools, through union negotiation, re- 
moved from the teachers’ contracts a 
yellow-dog clause prohibiting member- 
ship in any union affiliated with organ- 
ized labor. The emphatic condemna- 
tion of the yellow-dog contract in Okla- 
homa City by the 1943 and 1944 con- 
ventions of the A. F. of L. was of great 





value in the successful negotiations by 
which the teachers were freed from 
this undemocratic working agreement. 

At Reading, Ohio, an important ten- 
ire case was lost in the courts but won 
in the school board election. The pres- 
ident of the A.F.T. local, J. Donald 
Bradford, was dismissed. The super- 
intendent of schools who ordered the 
dismissal was reported to be strongly 
anti-union. Although this case was 
ost in the courts on a technicality, Mr. 
Bradford ran for election as a member 
of the school board and was elected by 
a substantial majority. Wide publicity 
regarding this case and excellent sup- 
port by the labor movement as a whole 
produced this victory in defense of 
democracy in education. 

The latest teacher tenure victory won 
by organized labor for the teachers of 
the nation was announced by James 
Graham, president of the Montana 
State Federation of Labor, as this ar- 
ticle was being written. In this case 
Miss Violet Eastman, secretary of the 
A.F.T. local at Helena, Montana, was 
dismissed from her teaching position 
because she had dared to become a can- 
didate for the office of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

The Montana State Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions put up a 
vigorous defense of Miss Eastman on 
the ground that denial of the right to 
participate in legitimate governmental 
affairs and to seek public office was a 
dangerous blow to the very founda- 
tion of democratic government. Dis- 
trict Judge William R. Taylor sup- 
ported the labor position and ordered 
that the teacher be reinstated to her 
position. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers and the labor movement as a whole 
are fighting against anti-labor propa- 
ganda in the schools, against compul- 
sory membership of teachers in com- 
pany unions, against undemocratic ad- 
ministration and political control in the 
scheols and against unfair dismissal 
of teachers. 

These sectors of the battle for de- 
mocracy in the schools are vital to the 
success of democratic government in the 
postwar society and in relation to the 
tremendous social problems of the 
atomic age. 

If American education is to measure 
up to the needs of the atomic age, teach- 
ers must live and work under the prin- 
ciples of democracy which they teach to 
their pupils. Unless teachers them- 
selves can teach in an atmosphere of 
democracy, the teaching of democracy 
becomes a hollow mockery. 

Since this has been the basic philos- 
ophy of the American Federation of 
Labor from its earliest history, organ- 
ized labor in its current battle for the 
civil rights of teachers is carrying out 
its traditional philosophy of education. 
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Food to Save Lives 


AMINE, which means human misery and 

suffering on a mass scale—hunger and mal- 
nutrition for approximately 500,000,000 persons 
—is the aftermath of a war bringing unparalleled 
destruction of life and material civilization. 

War prevented the planting and harvesting of 
crops in Europe and Asia. Further losses came 
from forced migration of large groups of people. 
Some of the armed forces lived on the land of 
conquered peoples. The U.S.S.R. extended its 
control over neighboring countries and reversed 
old lines of supplies and markets. Large armed 
forces in Central Europe daily increase the 
amount of relief food needed. 

We in the United States must and will share 
with those who have not. Let us each and all 
make plans to eat 40 per cent less wheat and save 
at least 20 per cent in fats. Let us willingly and 
conscientiously make our contributions. The 
success of the plan depends upon determination 
and discipline within each household. 

Famine and malnutrition are a poor founda- 
tion for peace within nations or between nations. 
Food freely given will be a power for peace and 
for democratic institutions. 


Personal Freedom 


HE REPORT of the Senate Committee on 

Education and Labor rejecting compulsion 
measures in dealing with labor disputes and re- 
affirming faith in democratic principles, in accord 
with which freedom and responsibility go hand 
in hand, is encouraging legislative wisdom. The 
report states in part: 


The committee’s recommendations are based upon a 
widely held principle that successful labor-management 
relations will not be achieved by compulsory or repres- 
sive measures, but can only be achieved and preserved 
as a result of collective bargaining. In a free society, 
therefore, the function of the government with respect 
to labor-management relations is not to supervise and 
police, but to cultivate in both labor and management 
that sense of responsibility toward each other and to- 
ward the public which will lead to the making and keep- 
ing of collective bargaining agreements and the resolu- 
tion of differences by means of their own devising. 
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Labor relations are the human relations that 
develop out of working together. Human rela- 
tions improve with mutual confidence and re- 
sponsibility. So the way to successful labor rela- 
tions is conference between representatives of 
workers and management, collective bargaining, 
with decisions based upon facts, supplemented 
when necessary by conciliation and mediation to 
aid in reaching mutual agreement upon disputed 
facts and their interpretation. 

In the great majority of cases collective bar- 
gaining results in contracts without interruption 
of production. In some industries and plants col- 
lective bargaining has prevented breakdowns in 
labor relations over long periods of time. In such 
cases there is good faith in bargaining by both 
management and unions. Good faith, honesty 
and appreciation of their mutual interdependence 
for economic progress can grow out of joint dis- 
cussion and efforts to reach agreement. 

Both parties have so much at stake in an indus- 
trial dispute that they will find a way of adjust- 
ment if full responsibility is left with them. 
Most workers depend upon current wages to meet 
their bills. To workers strikes mean loss of in- 
come. To employers they mean loss of produc- 
tion from which income could be derived, failure 
to meet contracts, loss of markets to competitors, 
etc. In time economic necessity forces manage- 
ment and workers to get together. Any interven- 
tion by government may relieve management and 
labor of the responsibility for finding a solution, 
but it also imposes the opinions of persons not 
immediately concerned and without personal 
knowledge of the facts of the case. In the end, 
mutual responsibility and collective bargaining 
are weakened. 

The Senate committee proposes as a substi- 
tute for coercive measures a Federal Mediation 
Board within the Department of Labor. The 
Mediation Board would consist of five members 
who would encourage collective bargaining and. 
provide mediation and conciliation services to 
help it through difficulties. The Conciliation 
Service would be transferred to the Board and the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics directed to service it. 

With respect to disputes interrupting utilities 
and the reputed impartiality of the public, the 
committee was of the opinion “that there is an 
inherent conflict between the interest of the pub- 
lic as consumers in keeping utility rates to a 
minimum and its interest in the maintenance of 
adequate wage standards for employes of public 
utilities.” 

The only exception to voluntary procedures 
which the committee recommends is interference 
with transportation of perishable agricultural 
products or their processing. Such interference 
would be made a misdemeanor punishable by 
fines or imprisonment. The legislation proposed 
is otherwise constructive and sound. The com- 
mittee’s findings with respect to utilities are 
equally applicable to agricultural products, 


Medical Aid for All 


eRe has been notable progress in modern 
medical science growing out of increased in- 
formation on disease, its treatment and preven- 
tion. But there are wide differences in the 
availability of this progress to people needing 
medical care. Medical care facilities are not 
evenly distributed. Low incomes bar millions 
from care necessary to keep them physically fit. 
There has been little progress in organizing the 
practice of medicine so as to meet curative needs, 
to say nothing of preventive. 

Health is essential for normal responsible liv- 
ing. Denial of medical care is in reality denial 
of full capacity for living or even life itself. In 
the lives of lower-income families there are many 
bitter experiences from inability to have modern 
diagnostic aids, expert medical care and nursing 
facilities needed by some member of the family. 
Inability to pay high costs of medical care or 
services has cost the usefulness or the life of many 
parents and many children. This is no new prob- 
lem. It has been discussed for decades. The 
medical profession has never given us a proposal 
adequate to meet needs. 

The only kind of proposal that offers promise 
is insurance that spreads the cost load over time 
and gives individuals the right to services as 
needed. Coverage must be broad in order to 
insure sound finances for the system as well as to 
assure health services for all citizens. To assure 
another objective—high quality of medical serv- 
ices and personal basis for relations between 
patients and doctors—there must be _ whole- 
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hearted cooperation between all concerned in the 
operation of the health insurance plan. There 
must be something in government administration 
to enable those receiving medical care to have 
adequate influence in determining policies, and 
in adapting local procedures to local needs. It 
was for this reason that the American Federation 
of Labor insisted upon representative local com- 
mittees to share in local policy making. 

This proposal is no radical departure from 
American practices. Insurance-is very widely 
used for many purposes. We are familiar with 
voluntary health insurance and many organiza- 
tions provide sick benefits. But none are adequate 
to assure a physically sound citizenry. We have 
asked for legislation to provide national health 
insurance as an essential pillar of national 
security, 


Benefits for Disability 


ALIFORNIA has made a real effort to 
remedy the defect in unemployment com- 
pensation that denies workers compensation if 
their unemployment is due to physical disability. 
The California law sets up an unemployment 
compensation disability fund to consist of work- 
ers’ contributions to unemployment compensation 
as well as whatever funds may come from the 
Social Security Board and earnings on funds. 

Disability benefits are to be paid for physical 
and mental illness and injuries and are to conform 
to the benefits payable for loss of job. Disability 
and jobless benefits may not be paid simultane- 
ously, and the total payable in a benefit year for 
both causes may not exceed one and one-half 
times the payable unemployment benefits. 

A very difficult provision, administratively, is 
that of allowing substitution of voluntary plans 
for the public provisions. 

The amended unemployment compensation law 
will come before the Social Security Board for 
approval, which precedes allocation of funds for 
administration. The American Federation of 
Labor believes the Social Security Board should 
set up a representative commission to advise upon 
how best to counsel those directly concerned in 
the broadening of unemployment compensation. 
The Board must rule upon all such expansion of 
unemployment compensation and it will need 
standards. It needs, too, the advice and experi- 
ence of those affected by the laws as well as of 
experts. 
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SAM J. BYERS 


President, Laundry Workers 
International Union 


tional Union, like every other 

union, faces an uncertain future 
because of conditions beyond its con- 
trol. If we were in an era of economic 
stability, I could predict with reason- 
able certainty what the future would 
offer in membership increases and im- 
provement of working conditions. 
Unfortunately for ourselves and for the 
great mass of the American people, we 
are not in a period of economic sta- 
bility or even of economic sanity. 

We can thank Congress for that. 
Congress has so weakened the OPA 
that prices are steadily rising. It 
threatens to weaken the OPA still fur- 
ther, with still higher prices as the 
consequence. If Congress kills or fatal- 
ly wounds the OPA, the inevitable re- 
sult will be inflation. If that comes, 
every union contract in the country 
will be worthless. The country will be 
paralyzed by strikes as workers seek 
desperately to keep their wages abreast 
of rising costs. 

Such a condition would be fatal to 
the low-paid workers, such as repre- 
sented by the Laundry Workers Inter- 
national Union. They would face 
actual starvation and homelessness. 
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[ice Laundry Workers Interna- 


Congress will betray the people if it 
continues to listen to the siren voice 
of industry pleading for greater profits 
through higher prices. 

Our union is preparing for eventu- 
alities. We are pushing organizational 
work and writing new contracts—short 


contracts. Our average contract runs 
for a-year. Some are perpetual, but 
these have clauses which provide that 
the contract can be reopened yearly for 
wage negotiations. 

In some respects the Laundry 
Workers International is a compara- 
tively new organization, although it 
was chartered in 1900. Prior to 1938 
practically the entire membership was 
on the West Coast from San Francisco 
to Seattle. There were only a few 
other locals scattered throughout the 
rest of the United States. Laundry 
workers in a few Midwestern cities or- 
ganized themselves without assistance 
from the international, which was small 
and did not have an adequate treasury 
to finance any extensive organizational 
campaign. 

In 1939 the international elected new 








officers. Under the direction of this 
new leadership the international’ em- 
barked upon an intensive organizi- 
tional campaign throughout the “United 
States. Within five years the member- 
ship was doubled. With extended or- 
ganization came higher wages, im- 
proved working conditions and shorter 
hours for the laundry workers in all 
sections of the country. During this 
period locals were organized in nearly 
every state east of the Mississippi, 
whereas previously there had been an 
organization in only four or five states. 
The organization work was slowed 
down a great deal by the war, but it 
did not stop. Skilled laundry workers 
left the laundries to go into war indus- 
tries, where they could earn higher 
wages. The turnover in laundries dur- 
ing this period was over 100 per cent 
in many places. You can well imagine 
the difficulties of organizing a group 
of workers who were that unstable. 
Since the war has ended, the turn- 
over has slowed down. In addition to 
this, we are getting some of our old 
members back. Our organization work 
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is showing much larger gains for the 
same expenditure of effort. Although 
we are neglecting no part of the United 
States, we are concentrating at present 
on the situation in the South. 

We recently wrote a contract in St. 
Lopis that runs for six years, with the 
anflual pay clause. This contract em- 
bodies new features that we believe are 
the answer to the repeated cry for 
“labor responsibility.” It also provides 
for employer responsibility. 

One clause in the St. Louis contract 
that has received wide newspaper and 
radio publicity puts teeth in a section 
guaranteeing uninterrupted operation 
for six years without strikes, slow- 
downs or lockouts. 

The enforcement is obtained through 
the creation of a three-member com- 
mission with unlimited power to disci- 
pline either the unions or the employers 
for contract violations. This commis- 
sion is composed of one member ap- 
pointed by the unions, one member 
appointed by the Laundry Owners’ 
Association and the third member, in 
this case a priest, appointed with the 
approval of both groups. Thus, an 
unauthorized strike would make the 
union liable to such fine or other pen- 
alty as the commission deems justi- 
fiable. A lockout or other violation by 
any employer would expose him to 
similar stern treatment. 

The Teamsters Union, representing 
the laundry drivers, is a party to the 
agreement under the same terms as the 
Laundry Workers and the employers. 

So far as I know, no such sweeping 
clause has ever before been placed in 
a union contract. The commission is 
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selected in such a way that all parties 
are protected and we are confident that 
the powers vested in it will not be 
abused. The members are protected 
by opening the contract annually to 
improve wages and working condi- 
tions. 

If this contract proves as successful 
as we expect it to be, it will provide 
the answer to wildcat strikes and will 
bring stability to industry with conti- 
nuity of employment for workers. 

Our new contracts provide for rest 
periods in the morning and afternoon. 
These are for ten or fifteen minutes’ 
duration and they come out of the 
regular working hours. Experience 
from the union standpoint has shown 
that the workers, particularly the 
women, now come to the end of the 
day without the extreme fatigue they 
previously suffered. 

From the standpoint of the employer, 
much to his surprise, the 
innovation has been equal- 
ly beneficial, The rest 
periods and shorter days 
enable our members to 
produce more and turn out 
the quality of work that 
satisfies the customer. 

Most of our contracts 
provide for a 40-hour 
week. Only 25 per cent 
of our contracts still have 
a work week of as much 
as 48 hours. Before the 


The union’s efforts to 
make laundry jobs less 
onerous than in former 
times also aid employer 


laundries were organized a 60-hour 
week or longer was a common practice. 

We have also insisted on improving 
conditions in the plant for the work- 
ers’ comfort. We have demanded ade- 
quate ventilation and improved sani- 
tary conditions. These improvements 
in the comfort of the employes have 
also increased production. 

Employers in the laundry industry 
are beginning to learn that humane 
methods, as advocated by the union, 
are good business. They pay divi- 
dends. 

Such improvements were unknown 
in the South prior to our organizational 
activity there. We intend to see that 


they come into wide adoption in the 
near future, 

As we make laundry work less 
onerous and more attractive, employ- 
ers will find a new source of efficiency. 
Workers will remain in the industry, 











and higher skilled and more competent 
workers will be drawn into it. 

The laundries considered our mem- 
bers unskilled workers prior to the war. 
They learned their mistake from the 
abominable and costly work turned out 
by temporary workers who tried to fill 
the places of those who went into the 
armed services and the war plants. 

During the past year we have been 
successful in markedly increasing our 
membership and our rates of pay. 
Confidence and satisfaction pervade 
the membership. 

We are getting across to the unor- 
ganized laundry workers of the South 
the story of what organization has 
meant to others in their industry. In 
some sections of the South, wages are 
as low as 15 cents an hour. The 
workers have no vacations and no 
extra pay for holiday work. 

We have found instances of laun- 
dries paying $2.50 for a ten-hour day 
and docking workers for absences at 
the rate of $3 per day. Thus, a worker 
who is sick not only loses his pay but 
is penalized 50 cents a day over and 
above that. A person sick for five 
days would have to work a full day 
to pay back the fine levied by the laun- 
dry. Such conditions are deplorable 
and intolerable. They show the depths 
to which “free enterprise” will sink 
unless the workers are protected by 
a strong union organization. 

It is this same “free enterprise” 
which is seeking to abolish the protec- 
tion afforded all workers by«the OPA 
in enforcing price ceilings. 

We have recently negotiated a mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour in San 
Francisco. It is our determination to 
raise, as rapidly as possible, the scales 
in Southern cities to this level. 

We are concentrating on the South 
because it is there that the workers are 
the most ruthlessly victimized, living 
under conditions of economic slavery 
comparable to pre-Civil War times. 

Atlanta is an example of what we 
have been able to do in the South. 
For five years prior to 1941 there had 
been no wage increases and, needless 
to say, no union organization. In 1941 
we organized the workers. Within 
three years we had doubled the wages 
in the face of the most bitter employer 
opposition, 

Unscrupulous organizers of the 
C.1.0. are attempting to invade our 
jurisdiction on the issue of “social 
equality” for Negroes. By such tactics 
they are fomenting racial conflict that 
can in no possible way benefit the 
Negro workers. In fact, the steady 
progress of the Negro in the South will 
be interrupted and set back a genera- 
tion. 

The issue in the South, as elsewhere, 
is not “social” equality. It is economic 
equality. The majority of the Negro 
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members of our union have very em- 
phatically expressed themselves that 
they are not now interested in social 
equality, but they do want economic 
equality and they feel that the people 
who are preaching social equality are 
doing a disservice to the Negro people. 
Our aim is higher wages and better 
working conditions for all our mem- 
bers, irrespective of race, creed or 
color. In time, social equality will 
take care of itself. 

We want to raise their wages, not 
get their names in the society columns 
of the newspapers. No union in any 
part of the nation ever demanded that 
its members be allowed to sit down to 
dinner in the home of the boss. What 
good would that do them? What the 
unions do demand is enough pay so 
that their members can eat as well as 
the boss. 

Anyone who injects the issue of 
“social” equality is trying to make a 











sucker out of those he attempts to 
organize. He is diverting their atten- 
tion from better wages. 

Any employer will sit down to din- 
ner with his employes if he can save 
a nickel an hour in wages by doing sv. 
And if any C.I.O. organizer wins 
“social” equality at this time, it will 
be at the expense of the workers. 

So far as the Laundry Workers 
International Union is concerned, we 
will continue to organize on economic 
grounds. We will not be drawn into 
feverish competition on phony issues, 
We have a record of consistent prog- 
ress and devotion to the welfare of our 
members that will stand unchallenged. 
We will not mar that record. 

We will continue to go forward on 
the basis of higher wages and better 
working conditions. _The Laundry 
Workers International Union is a labor 
union—and that is precisely what it 
will remain. 


Convention Reports 


(Continued from Page 6) 


upon to affiliate with the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions was rejected by 
unanimous vote. Approval was given 
to a resolution commending the A. F. 
of L. for its efforts to achieve labor 
unity. 

The convention called for a raising 
of the minimum wage under the Wage 
and Hour Law, urged legislation out- 
lawing the poll tax, supported exten- 
sion of price control and endorsed the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


PAPER MAKERS 


The International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, in convention at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, advocated a six-hour day 
with eight hours’ pay in the paper in- 
dustry. Adoption of the six-hour day, 
it was pointed out, would increase em- 
ployment opportunities in the industry. 

A committee report favoring amalga- 
mation with the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers was adopted by a vote of 158 
to 69. A plan for merger is to be form- 
ulated and submitted to the member- 
ship in a referendum. 

Resolutions calling for constitutional 
amendments were approved by the con- 
vention. One amendment would add 
two international vice-presidents. An- 
other would increase the per capita tax 
for women members. These proposals 
will also be referred to the membership. 

Action on a proposal to prohibit 
Sunday work on paper machines was 
deferred because of the present abnor- 
mal demand for paper. 

Matthew J. Burns, international 
president, presided. The convention 
lasted one week, 





FLORIDA STATE 


Four hundred delegates participated 
in the forty-fifth annual convention of 
the Florida State Federation of Labor, 
held at Miami last month. It was de- 
cided to launch an all-out offensive 
against the state’s vicious anti-labor 
legislation. 

A five-member committee on educa- 
tion and information was appointed. 
This group will present labor’s case 
against the legislation to the public. 


ALABAMA STATE 


Addresses by prominent labor and 
government officials highlighted the 
convention of the Alabama State Fed- 
eration of Labor, which took place at 
Gadsden last month. The delegates 
responded with enthusiasm to the re- 
marks of George L. Googe, regional 
director of organization for the Aier- 
ican Federation of Labor, who predict- 
ed that the number of A. F. of L. mem- 
bers in the South would increase 
greatly. 

R. R. Wade was elected president 
and William Hare secretary-treasurer. 


LOUISIANA STATE 

The thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor, meeting last month at Alex- 
andria, was one of the most productive 
conclaves in State Federation annals. 
The delegates laid a solid foundation 
for postwar progress in organization 
and legislation. 

The convention was addressed by 4 
number of labor notables, who dis- 
cussed current problem: confronting 
the trade union movement. 
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By NELSON H. 


HE liveliest show in the city 
dk Washington is now going on 

in the big caucus room of the 
Senate Office Building where hearings 
are being held on the National Health 
Bill (S. 1606). 

Not all-the spectators who crowd 
into the chamber can catch all the 
drama in the struggle that is going on 
between those who believe that the 
people of the nation have a right to 
good health and those who regard the 
provision of medical care and services 
as a business whose practitioners have 
a property right in people’s illnesses. 
This is because there was much quiet, 
preparatory background work before 
the gong starting the hearings’ first 
round was sounded. 

One of the most significant features 
of the preparatory work was done by 
the labor organizations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that had tele- 
graphed or written the chairman of the 
Senate Education and Labor Commit- 
tee asking to be heard. These demands 
rolled up in such impressive propor- 
tions that a subcommittee was forced 
to determine that only representatives 
of national organizations could be af- 
forded the opportunity to present their 
cases in person. This nipped in the bud 
one stratagem of the American Medi- 
cal Association, which was to demand 
a presentation from practically every 
state and many leading cities, with a 
view to prolonging the hearings well 
into the summer. The nearly 200 labor 
organizations that asked to be heatd 
and were denied need not feel disap- 
pointed. Their requests played a very 
important part in the planning. 

Another opposition scheme was to 
play the proposals of the Maternal 
and Child Health Bill (S. 1318) against 
the health insurance program. This 
was stopped in the first day of the hear- 
ings when Senator Pepper, author of 
S. 1318, submitted amendments to the 
health insurance bill which he said 
would make the health insurance pro- 
posals meet the objectives of the ma- 
ternal and child health program. 
These amendments had been proposed 
by President William Green in a letter 
to Senator Murray prior to the open- 
ing of the hearings. The plan to play 
one ill against the other was stopped 
before it could get started. 

_ One of the highlights given prom- 
inence in the daily press with charac- 
teristic bias in favor of the opposition 
was the altercation between Chairman 
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ealth Hearings in Washington 
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Murray and Senator Taft. What real- 
ly happened was that Taft broke into 
Murray’s opening statement and, de- 
spite Murray’s request that. Taft allow 
him to finish his presentation and as- 
surances that Taft would have full op- 
portunity to make his statement, con- 
tinued to interrupt, charging that the 
bill is “socialistic” and that the hear- 
ings were biased before they had begun. 
Taft shouted that he would introduce 
his own bill and stalked from the room, 
stating he would not return. 

Senator Donnell of Missouri has 
now taken Taft’s place as keynoter for 
the opposition and mouthpiece for the 
American Medical Association, not too 
adroitly aided and abetted by a sharp- 
featured female who sits at his elbow 
and passes him a stream of notes, 
mostly consisting of technical ques- 
tions that are calculated to embarrass 
the advocates of the bill. It is re- 
ported that this individual is a dis- 
gruntled former employe of the Social 
Security Board, now enjoying her brief 
hour in the limelight. 

That not all the doctors accept the 
reactionary position taken by the hier- 
archy of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been amply demonstrated 
in the hearings. Dr. Ernst Boas, chair- 
man of the Physicians’ Forum, all of 
whose members belong to their local 
medical societies affiliated with the 
A.M.A., bluntly challenged the posi- 
tion of this organization. 

“The American Medical Associa- 
tion,” said Dr. Boas, “is in fact serving 
as a guild battling to retain the eco- 
nomic privileges of the medical pro- 
fession. In this campaign it has allied 
itself with businesses that are purvey- 
ors of certain aspects of medical care— 
with pharmaceutical houses, makers of 
surgical instruments and appliances, 
and certain insurance companies—and 
through the agency of the National 
Physicians’ Committee has obtained 
substantial funds from these sources to 
carry on its propaganda.” 

In similar vein, the very day the first 
witness for the American Medical As- 
sociation appeared the chairman of the 
Senate committee received a communi- 
cation signed by 100 doctors, including 
many of the most prominent physicians 
in America, unequivocally supporting 
the proposals for national health in- 
surance. 

The really big moment of the hear- 
ings for labor—and for other liberal 
supporters of the bill too, according to 
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the congratulatory messages that have 
since rolled in—came when President 
William Green appeared on April 16. 
Punctuated by frequent applause from 
the visitors, an unusual occurrence in 
the sedate halls of the U.S. Senate, 
the testimony of President Green im- 
pressed every listener with the earnest- 
ness of his support for this measure 
which means so much to the welfare 
of the working people of America. 

Cross-questioned for an hour by 
Senator Donnell, he managed to turn 
the inquisitorial tactics of the Senator 
to advantage by underscoring vigor- 
ously every phase of the health insur- 
ance program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. When asked by the 
Senator if he did not think the medical 
profession should be given a chance to 
work out its own program, President 
Green responded : 

“They have had 200 years and have 
never come forward with a construc- 
tive program. How long do you want 
to give them while working people are 
dying for lack of medical care?” 

Mr. Green concluded his testimony 
by challenging the committee to probe 
the financial support of groups that are 
spreading misleading and malicious 
propaganda against health insurance. 

Do not think that because the sup- 
porters of health insurance have scored 
some telling points that the fight is 
won. There are many rounds yet to 
go. The opposition is resourceful and 
well financed. The support of every 
organization in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which has been mag- 
nificent so far, will have to be continued 
and intensified for the long pull ahead. 
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home but have to wait until you 

have collected enough money to 
buy the land, pay the architect's and 
lawyer’s fees and make a large down 
payment, you'll probably wait many, 
many years. The average wage-earner 
doesn’t have enough money, either at 
the bank or under the bed, for these 
initial home-buying expenses. But you 
don’t have to put in this long wait if 
you use the same methods in buying a 
home as you have used in building 
your labor union. 

Through your labor union you have 
achieved better wages and better work- 
ing conditions. You have done this 
by organizing for joint action, by 
pooling your resources with those of 
your fellow wage-earners and working 
together for a common goal. Through 
cooperative, mutual housing projects 
you can achieve better living conditions 
—better homes at lower costs. 


T YOU want to own your own 


Union Principle at Work Again 


Mutual home ownership projects 
are based on the same idea as unions 
—working together and pooling re- 
sources for a common purpose. The 
purpose of mutual home ownership is 
to build and buy good homes for all 
members of the organization. 

Just as labor unions raise the in- 
come and working conditions for those 
who would otherwise be in a constant 
economic crisis, so mutual housing 
projects can raise the living conditions 
of those who are forced to live in a 
perpetual housing emergency. Wage- 
earners can get—and have gotten— 
good homes costing them between 
$1800 and $5000 in well-planned com- 
munities under the mutual home own- 
ership plan. 

Mutual home ownership is not a 
new method. It has been tried in a 
number of communities over the U.S. 
and has stood up well under the 
test of practical operation. Who has 
tried it? Look around at the going 
mutual projects—you will find that 
they have been pioneered by labor. 
The first mutual project was started 
in 1936 at Pontiac, Michigan, largely 
by a group of union workers. Another 
mutual housing development was 
launched by a union in New Jersey 
just before the war. 

More mutuals were about to be 
started when the defense program 
shelved many peacetime plans. in- 
cluding those for the extension of mu- 
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tual housing. Millions of workers and 
draftees who moved away from their 
home communities during the war 
were too. uncertain of their future 
plans to make as large an investment 
as is involved in the purchase of a new 
home. Because of this uncertainty, the 
number of mutual projects was limited. 
But quite a few projects were success- 
fully launched. 

Especially interesting is the experi- 
ence of two projects—one of 259 units 
at South Bend, Indiana, and the other 
of 500 units at Dayton, Ohio—which 
have been in full operation as mutual 
projects since 1943. This isn’t long, 
but it’s long enough to prove that mu- 
tual housing projects mean lower costs 
and better values for home buyers. 

In the Dayton project, for example, 
the Greenmont Mutual Housing Cor- 
poration built good homes at a total 
cost between $4350 and $4850 when 
similar houses in the same community 
were selling for $6000 to $6400. The 
families living there pay only $27.50 a 
month for a three-room house or apart- 
ment and $32.50 for five rooms. This 
includes everything from the mortgage 
payments and the electric bill to clean- 
ing up the parks and playgrounds 
around the houses. In thirty years all 
these families will own their own homes 
complete and only have to pay taxes, 
insurance, repairs and maintenance. 
Right now these four items average 
about $4.50 a month. That will be the 
total expense to these home owners. 

These reductions in cost are the first 
big advantage of building the mutual 
way. It is cheaper to buy at wholesale 
than retail. The same economy holds 
in buying a home in a mutual project. 
You, together with other would-be 
home owners, buy the land and the 
materials for new houses. There is a 
big saving in placing a large order for 
materials and buying large plots of 
land. There are also many smaller 
savings in cutting out the middlemen’s 
profits in all these purchases. All to- 
gether, these savings add up to quite 
a bit. Group buying saves both time 
and money. It is easier, faster and 
cheaper to secure one large order for 
lumber, bricks, electrical wiring and 
plumbing equipment for several hun- 
dred homes than to hunt around for 
the relatively small amount of mate- 
rials needed for each individual house. 
And in mutual housing all these gains 
are passed on to you. 

The same principle of lower costs 














through group payments holds through- 
out the life of the project. Instead of 
everyone paying his own bills for. gas 
and electricity, there’s only one bill, 
and this means cheaper rates from the 
utility companies. Instead of each 
family hiring someone to keep the fur- 
nace going and to clean up the grounds, 
there’s just one bill. 

Then comes another big advantage. 
Think about all the things you want 
when you buy a house. It is not enough 
to look the house over and see that 
the roof doesn’t leak and there are 
enough rooms for all your family. Your 
wife wants a home which is near to 
good stores so she won't have to 
lug groceries for blocks or take a bus 
every time she needs a loaf of bread. 
You both want your home to be in a 
neighborhood where there are parks, 
playgrounds and schools your children 
can get to without the risk of being run 
over. Your whole family wants a 
community center close by, with rooms 
for meetings, movies and. maybe ping- 
pong, so you can relax and have fun 
together. No one knows as well as 
you and your friends what you need 
and want. : 

In a mutual housing project you 
choose an architect to make plans that 
fit your particular needs. You can 
affotd this individual service because 
you share the total cost with all the 
others in the project. 


You Can Change Size of Home 


Although the mutual plan is for 
home ownership, it has many of the 
advantages of rental housing. The 
outstanding advantage of renting 
rather than buying is that the family 
that rents is freer to move around and 
to change the size of its home when 
that is necessary—to move into a 
larger one if the family increases or a 
smaller one if children marry and want 
homes of their own. 

In a mutual project there are houses 
and apartments of all sizes, and the 
owners are free to exchange their 
present home for that of another fam- 
ily. Families that have become smaller 
after living in a home for several vears 
can swap houses with families that 
have grown larger. The monthly pay- 
ments for each family are adjusted to 
the cost of its new house. 

Under ordinaty circumstances a fam- 
ily needing a different house has to 
start all over again—search around for 
the house, perhaps even buy the land 
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and build anew to fit its needs. It may 
be forced to move to a new and less 
convenient neighborhood, finance a 
new mortgage and continue its pay- 
ments for twenty-five or thirty years 
more. Under the mutual plan the 
families who exchange both continue 
where the other family left off. There’s 
no lengthy or costly process of search- 
ing for the new house, of borrowing on 
anew mortgage. And neither family 
has to move to a new neighborhood. 
Both continue to live where their chil- 
dren are already going to school, near 
where the husband works, the wife 
shops and where all their friends live. 

A mutual housing project doesn’t 





spring into being without work. It 
takes work on the part of the people 
who form a mutual housing corpora- 
tion—work that results in better homes 
in well-planned communities and at 
a lower cost. The projects we've de- 
scribed were permanent war housing 
owned by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, which the residents wanted 
to buy and own themselves. The way 
they went about it is similar to the 
way that a local union or any other 
non-profit organization would start a 
mutual housing project under the pro- 
visions of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
General Housing Bill, S. 1592, except 
that under this bill the mutual corpora- 


tion would have to build as well as 
buy a housing project. In the case 
of already existing projects which are 
turned into mutual projects, the resi- 
dents have only to buy them—buy 
them before they are sold to commer- 
cial interests. 

Once the residents of these projects 
decide they want to own their own 
homes on a mutual housing basis, they 
elect a Tenants’ Committee. This com- 
mittee has responsibility for informing 
all the residents about what the mutual 
ownership plan is and what it involves, 
for organizing a mutual ownership 
corporation and receiving applications 
from tenants who want to become 


Joint action can be applied as effectively to the housing problem as when used to crack other tough nuts 
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members, and for temporarily manag- 
ing the project. 

When a majority of the tenants 
have filed their membership applica- 
tions, a Board of Trustees, consisting 
of three tenants, three representatives 
of the government and three public 
members, formulates the by-laws and 
incorporates the project. The Board 
of Trustees may then apply to the 
Commissioner of the FPHA for a 
lease with an option to purchase after 
two years of operation. 

This lease includes a management 
program outlining the responsibilities 
of the corporation, ranging from the 
amount of insurance which should be 
carried to the conditions of employ- 
ment of those working on the project. 
The corporation has responsibility for 
collecting rents, paying bills and taxes, 
and submitting an annual budget to 
the FPHA. After two years of opera- 
tion under this lease, the corporation 
decides whether it wants to buy the 
project. 

If it does, the corporation and the 
government jointly appoint an ap- 
praiser. The price of the project is 
the appraised value adjusted to take 
care of the amount the corporation 
and the government have already paid. 

After the purchase, the government 
gives the corporation a forty-five-year 
mortgage at three per cent interest. 
The corporation gives each of the 
tenants a thirty-year mortgage at three 
per cent. Since the members have 
thirty years and the corporation forty- 
five in which to pay off their mortgage, 
the tenants accumulate a_ certain 
amount of “equity credit.” 

If a member is sick or out of a job, 
he can stay in his home without mak- 
ing any mortgage payment until his 
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equity credit is used up. If 
a tenant wants to move, he 
can sell his equity back to 
the corporation or to a pros- 
pective tenant. 

This particular procedure 
applies to the existing 
FPHA-owned war housing 
projects. If you live ina 
permanent war _ housing 
project, you and your 
friends can form a mutual 
corporation the way the 
residents of the projects at 
Dayton and South Bend 
did. But you’d better start 
now! There are not many 
of these projects and they 
may be sold to commercial 
interests which would not 
care how much you can af- 
ford to pay for a new home. 

The real boost for mu- 
tual housing will come with 
the passage of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill. For 
the first time in our history, 
S. 1592 would make a part of our na- 
tional housing policy to help people 
help themselves to new and _ better 
homes at prices they can afford to pay. 
For the first time special help and en- 
couragement would be given to groups 
who came together cooperatively to 
solve their own housing problems 
through mutual home ownership. 

S. 1592 would provide this special 
help to make sure that in the future 
there will be decent housing for the 
millions of American families whose in- 
comes are just a little too high for pub- 
lic housing and a lot too low for most 
privately built homes. 

Here's how you and your friends 
can get good homes in a mutual hous- 
ing project if Congress passes S. 1592. 
First, you form a mutual housing cor- 
poration. The Housing Committee of 
your central labor union or the Hous- 
ing Committee of the A. F. of L. can 
give you technical help on the best way 
to do this. Through your union you 
may also be able to find out about 
others in your community who would 
like to become members of the cor- 
poration. 

This mutual housing corporation, 
once it has picked out the site. for its 
project, can apply to the Federal 
Housing Administration for the special 
mortgage terms that S. 1592 will make 
available to mutuals. Under these spe- 
cial FHA terms, the members of the 
corporation won’t have to have.a lot 
of cash on hand to start buying their 
new homes. All that would be needed 
is five per cent of the value of the 
houses they have chosen—only $200 
on a $4000 house. 

But it isn’t only the cash-down that 
runs up your housing cost. S. 1592 
cuts down the amount of all the items 


that make up your monthly payments, 
Members of a non-profit mutual cor- 
poration would have forty years at 3.5 
per cent interest to pay off their mort- 
gage. This would average a totil of 
only $15 a month for interest and prin- 
cipal payments on a $4000 home. 

Favorable as they are, these terms 
wouldn’t do you much good if you 
couldn’t get any money at all. In case 
private lenders are unwilling to lend 
money for mutual housing projects, 
S. 1592 authorizes the government to 
help out a mutual project with a loan. 

The combination of lower original 
prices, through economies due to group 
buying and planning, and more lib- 
eral mortgage terms means that in 
most mutual housing projects you'll 
be able to get a $4000 house and only 
pay out $25 a month for everything 
from patching the roof to paying the 
taxes. 

But even these liberal terms would 
not be much help to you if you paid up 
for ten or fifteen years, then lost your 
job or got sick, couldn’t make your 
payments for a while, and were thrown 
out of your house. S. 1592 will pre- 
vent this by allowing you to stay in 
your home for as long as three periods 
of one year each without making 
any payments when a real emergency 
comes up. 

In case of such an emergency, the 
government takes over your payments 
until you get on your feet again and 
you pay the government back at the 
end of your mortgage period. 

The reason you need to know how 
mutuals will work under S. 1592 is 
that only if this bill passes will we 
really be able to build cooperative 
houses at prices wage-earners can 
afford. 

So when we say; “Don’t wait—co- 
operate,” we mean there’s lots of 
work for all of us to do—now. First, 
if there’s a permanent war housing 
project in your community, apply to 
the FPHA to turn this into a mutual 
housing project. Second—the big job 
—organize support in your community 
for S. 1592 so that you can start build- 
ing mutual housing projects which 
will really meet your housing needs. 
There’s no time to be lost in organiz- 
ing support for S. 1592. This bill 
is shortly to be acted upon by the 
House. The opposition fought hard 
in the Senate and a still harder fight 
looms in the House. All of us have to 
help in this fight to see that the national 
housing program embodied in S. 1592 
becomes a reality. 

Once this bill is approved by Con- 
gress, we can really begin to build 
better homes in better neighborhoods 
at lower costs. 

To millions of us this will open @ 
new and better way to home owner- 
ship—the mutual way. 
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Housing: Decisive Round Coming Up 


PRIL 15 was a day of smashing 
A victory in housing history. On 
that day the Senate passed the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft General Hous- 
ing Bill, S. 1592. The Senate ap- 
proved S. 1592 with all its major 
provisions intact. By 51 to 20, the 
Senate endorsed the A. F. of L.-spon- 
sored and supported amendment that 
not less than prevailing wages be paid 
on all FHA-insured home construction. 
Now, if the House of Representa- 
tives passes S. 1592 in the same form 
as the Senate approved it, most of our 
homes will be built under decent wage 
conditions. But our biggest and hard- 
est fight is still ahead. 

The opposition is set to eliminate all 
the vital provisions of S. 1592, to knock 
out the prevailing wage amendment, 
the public housing program and all the 
improvements in the FHA to bring the 
cost of privately built housing within 
the financial reach of middle-income 
families. 

The opposition asserts the prevailing 
wage amendment will make the FHA 
system unworkable. That’s what was 
said in 4939, when the opposition was 
overridden by Congress and the pre- 
vailing wage written into the FHA 
law to apply to private large-scale and 
rental housing costing $16,000 or more. 
The opposition argued then, as it does 
now, that no one will use the FHA 
system if it requires fair labor stand- 
ards. 

Seven years of operation in peace 
and war have proved this wrong. 
Throughout there has been a large and 
rapidly rising volume of private FHA- 
insured housing built under the sec- 
tions containing the prevailing wage 
requirement ! 

Actually, this protection of wage 
standards will encourage more families 
to seek FHA mortgage insurance. The 
average American, when he buys a 
home, wants assurance that it is sound- 
ly constructed and well designed. He 
realizes that good wages mean good 
workmanship. He'll want an FHA- 
insured home if he knows it is built 
under fair wage and working condi- 
tions. The seal uf the United States 
emblazoned on a house should mean 
that it is built well and under fair 
wages. If it does, the home buyer will 
always choose it in preference to the 
house not approved by Uncle Sam. 

_ The determination of local prevail- 
ing wages under this amendment is ex- 
tremely simple—in fact, it’s automatic. 
The Department of Labor makes con- 
tinuous studies of local prevailing 
building wages all over the United 
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States. These determinations will be 
available and ready to use the day an 
application for mortgage insurance is 
made. Maintenance of fair wage stand- 
ards will actually speed up home build- 
ing in many cases by eliminating the 
major cause of disputes and grievances. 

The ease of making these wage de- 
terminations applies to outlying areas 
as well as to large cities. 

The requirement that not less than 
prevailing wages be paid on all FHA- 
insured construction is a minimum goal 
in Our postwar housing program. This 
provision does not raise wages; it 
merely protects workers against unfair 
wage competition driving wages down 
and down, The comprehensive hous- 


ing -program set forth in the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft General Housing Bill, 
S. 1592, is the only program before 
Congress which can assure full and 
stable employment in the major part of 
the building industry—and building is 
the key to full employment in every 
industry. 

Fair wages, full employment and a 
decent home for every family will come 
all together—or not at all. S. 1592 as 
passed by the Senate offers us the 
chance to achieve all three. This chance 
will be lost unless the House of Rep- 
resentatives acts before adjournment 
of this session of Congress and passes 
the Senate-approved Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft General Housing Bill. 


The Key fo Your New Home Is in the House 


The key to your new home, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
General Housing Bill, S. 1592, has passed the Senate and is 
now before the House of Representatives. 

Labor won two smashing victories in the Senate. 5S. 1592 


was passed with all its vital provisions intact. 


And the 


Senate overwhelmingly endorsed, 51 to 20, the amendment 
supported by the American Federation of Labor requiring 
that not less than prevailing wages be paid on all FHA- 


insured construction. 


But there’s an even harder fight ahead before you—and 
millions of others—can get a new home. This is the decisive 


fight for S. 1592 in the House of Representatives. 


Every 


possible action must be taken to assure speedy passage of 


S. 1592 by the House in the same form that it was passed by 


the Senate. 


Here’s what you can do to make the House turn the key 
to your new home over to you: 

(1) Write your Representative to vote YES on S. 1592 
in the same form the Senate passed it. 

(2) Also write House Majority Leader John W. McCor- 
mack and Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

(3) Pass resolutions at your union meetings supporting 
S. 1592 as approved by the Senate and send them to your 


Representatives. 


Insist on the retention of the Senate- 


approved prevailing wage provision. 
DON’T DELAY—WRITE TODAY! 
—A. F. of L. Housing Committee. 
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James E. Wolfe, secretary, Louis- 
ville Central Labor Union—It is ap- 
parent that the old 
isolationists are 
busy again and that 
they are obtaining 
support from all 
over the nation. 
Their slogan is, 
“Don’t starve 
America to feed 
the world.” Any 
right-thinking per- 
son realizes that this is double talk. 
And there is no foundation for it. The 
United States depends to a great ex- 
tent on exports of agricultural products 
for its prosperity. In other words, we 
actually grow more than we can con- 
sume. Then, if we are serious about 
world cooperation, we realize that our 
nation has made commitments and to 
maintain our position we must fulfill 
our promises. UNRRA was set up to 
pool the food resources of the United 
Nations and to attempt to feed the 
world’s hungry until they could get 
back on their feet and produce for them- 
selves. The fury of war made it im- 
possible to grow the necessary food 
items, especially in Europe. Our help 
in this emergency is vitally necessary 
and must be extended unless we want 
new Hitlers to arise. It is well to 
remember that people who are hungry 
willingly trade their ideals for food. 





Felix Gouin, President of France— 
Taught by a long and tragic experi- 
ence, we may say 
that at least two 
facts are closely 
linked with French 
security — first of 
all, a prolonged 
military occupation 
of Germany; sec- 
ond, an. interna- 
tional association to 
direct and control 
the highly explosive matter which the 
Ruhr territory represents. No one in 
France is asking for annexation. We 
have suffered too much from this to 
wish to impose it on others, even on 
those who were our cruelest enemies. 
But what we do want is that the Ruhr, 
the possible means of reconstructing 
Europe, should not become the main 
instrument of destruction a third time. 
Broad international solutions alone are 
capable of settling such questions. Ever 
since the Treaty of Westphalia, the 
German problem has always boiled 
down to a tragic Franco-German féte- 
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a-téte with alternate corps-d-corps, the 
outcome of which was at times favor- 
able to France and sometimes to Ger- 
many. The conflagrations of 1914 and 
1939 have now brought to light the 
truth—French security is not only a 
domestic problem but also one which 
concerns all peoples of this universe. 
During twe world wars it was on the 
Rhine that the Western powers nearly 
lost and finally recovered their freedom 
and independence. Tomorrow it may 
again be on the Rhine that the fate of 
the world will be jeopardized, if the 
potential for aggression which Ruhr 
coal represents is not taken firmly in 
hand by an international contractual 
system which would be both coherent 
and powerful. 


James E. Murray, U. S. Senator from 
Montana—The development of FM 


more than double 
the number of 
broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United 
States. This pre- 
sents a remarkable 
opportunity for 
new small business, 
for the cost of con- 
structing and oper- 
ating a broadcast station is far less than 
most people realize. Statistics show 
also that the profits in the radio field 
are unusually high in proportion to cost 
of plant. Radio broadcasting is thus 
a field of enterprise which is unusually 
well adapted to small business units. 
Most standard broadcast frequencies in 
profitable market areas have already 
been assigned, but the opening of the 
FM band should provide an excellent 
opportunity for newcomers to radio. 
This is a happy situation, for it not 
only makes possible a large number of 
new and independent businesses but it 
also makes it possible to correct ten- 
dencies toward concentration of con- 
trol which were manifesting themselves 
in the broadcasting industry. FM, in 
short, is radio’s second chance. Noth- 
ing is more important to the health and 
vitality of our democracy than a wide 
distribution of the control of the media 
of mass communication. The first free- 
dom safeguarded by the Bill of Rights 
—freedom of speech and of the press— 
can have no meaning in an age of elec- 
tronics and high-speed presses if the 
power to convey ideas is limited to the 
few. It is fortunate for the future of 
our democracy that the cost of equip- 
ping the most modern type of broad- 





broadcasting will. 





cast station—FM— is low. The iniy- 
sion of new blood into broadcasting 
will help to create an atmosphere in the 
radio field which will be congenia! to 
well-rounded programming and {ull 
and fair discussion of all public issues, 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
Our country, while doing every need- 
ful internal thing to 
fulfill the purposes 
expressed by its 
founders, must 
seek to fit itself as 
a reliable, strong, 
energetic partner 
in an international 
peace enterprise of 
global significance 
and _ transcendent 
import to all of us. In approaching this 
problem, your army—as an instrument 
and as a part of the whole people—has 
been given particular assignments. We 
must retain the ability to fulfill our 
country’s obligations in the defeated 
Axis areas. We must, until perpetual 
peace is assured, maintain machines of 
our security. Finally, during this peri- 
od of world readjustment and recon- 
version, while the United Nations con- 
structs the machinery of international 
security, we must maintain such 
strength as may be required from us by 
that organization. It is the Army’s 
hope and ambition to help in the devel- 
opment of our national security as a 
cornerstone of the peace structure that 
must be built in the world. 





General Douglas MacArthur—I 
have sought, while destroying Japan's 
war potential and 
exacting just pen- 
alties for past 
wrongs, to build a 
future for the peo- 
ple of Japan based 
upon considera- 
tions of realism 
and justice. With- 
out yielding firm- 
ness, it has_ been 
my purpose to avoid oppressive or ar- 
bitrary action, and to infuse into the 
hearts and minds of the Japanese peo- 
ple principles of liberty and right here- 
tofore unknown to them. As: success 
of the Allied occupational purposes is 
dependent upon leadership as well as 
upon direction—only to urge the firm 
application of those very principles 
which we ourselves defended on the 
battlefield—may we, as victors, become 
architects of a new Japan, a Japan re- 
oriented to peace, security and justice. 
This policy shall continue to be the 
aim of my administration. Were we 
but to insure the thoroughness of Ja- 
pan’s defeat, then leave her prostrate 
in the ashes of total collapse, history 
would point to a task poorly done and 
but partially complete. 
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Report on Germany 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tions in the expectation that some day 
the force of events and logic would 
result in a change of American policy. 
It is to be hoped that this is in the 
making. 

Since last November there has set 
in somewhat of a change in policy to 
permit organization along trade and 
industrial lines, as distinct from limited 
or strictly factory organization. But 
this change has been confined to small 
geographical units, limiting federations 
over district or zonal lines. For ex- 
ample, the fourteen unions in Frank- 
fort have been permitted to hold elec- 
tions of officers and adopt constitutions, 
but are restricted to the city’s limits. 

This produces the fantastic anomaly 
whereby the Building Trades Union, 
as one case in point, cannot organize 
many of the workers who work on con- 
struction within the city limits but live 
in the suburbs, where they had built 
their own homes. 


Another problem is that union or- ° 


ganizers are prohibited from going out 
into the nearby smaller towns to re- 
cruit their fellow tradesmen. Union 
representatives in Greater Hesse can- 
not form a federation or hold district 
meetings ; nor are they allowed to hold 
zonal meetings (which would be inclu- 
sive of the three provinces of Bavaria, 
Wuerttemberg- Baden and Greater 
Hesse). This is a severe handicap 
from the angle of attempting to pre- 
pare the bases for any eventual federa- 
tion in the American zone. Recently, 
after conversations with General Mc- 
Sherry, the latter suddenly reversed his 
field and announced in a press confer- 
ence that the union people would be 
allowed to have such a meeting, but 
would not be permitted to organize on 
a permanent zonal basis. 

The attitude and official position of 
the Manpower Division cannot be 
fully understood and appreciated with- 
out realizing that there have been cer- 
tain individuals who have deliberately 
fostered the restrictive approach to the 
German trade union movement because 
of their own political ideology plus 
an undiscriminating anti-German ap- 
proach, These people have been more 
concerned with promoting a policy in 
the American zone which suits the in- 
terests of the Soviet Union than with 
a truly democratic American policy. 
These gentlemen have been trying to 
ride two horses at the same time but 
always toward the same goal—Stalinist 
trol and domination of German 
abor 
_ The visit to Germany of the delega- 
tion of W.F.T.U. men coincided with 
my own travels. The activities of the 
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W.F.T.U.* representatives were such 
that I cannot omit a few remarks. 
Their tour was done in the grand style 
of visiting potentates. They saw Ger- 
many and the generals but, in effect, 
overlooked the trade unionists. 

The major part of their time was 
spent dining and wining with the mili- 
tary, while the German trade unionists 
cooled their heels in the outer offices, 
waiting to have some precious words 
with their new masters. Not once 
were the German labor people per- 
mitted to break bread with their “‘fel- 
low international trade union brothers.” 

In most cases, the W.F.T.U. com- 
mittee became so absorbed in its 
labor tasks of dining with the military 
that there was very little time left for 
the German union men, who were usu- 
ally told to hurry with their speeches. 
I would estimate that of the total time 
it spent in Germany, the W.F.T.U. 
delegation devoted 80 per cent to the 
generals and government officials and 
20 per cent to the trade unionists. 
Thus we have had another example of 
the new pattern of international trade 
unionism ! 

An analysis of the delegation’s per- 
sonnel would indicate how well repre- 
sented were the Communists and their 
fellow travelers. 

When this article was written the 
W.F.T.U. tourists were preparing to 
submit a report to the Control Council 
asking for representation along the 
lines of their proposals to the United 
Nations. [See Robert J. Watt’s arti- 
cle in the March Feperationist.|] The 
Russians, in all probability, will again 
take the lead in pushing for adoption. 

A number of other factors must be 
mentioned as contributing to the diffi- 
culties and obstacles currently besetting 
the German trade union groups. They 
have been denied the return of their 
former buildings and property, seized 
by the Nazis in 1933. Under the ac- 
tions of the Control Council, the prop- 
erty has been frozen. 

The “smart” lawyers are arguing 
that this property cannot be returned 
to the present trade union organiza- 
tions because they are not the same 
organizations which existed in 1933. 
This is how far legalism can be in- 
voked to defeat the implementation of 
a policy of encouraging democratic 
forces. 

To devise legal technicalities and 
barriers wiil not help to democratize 
Germany. It would be of immeasur- 
* The so-called World Federation of Trade Unions 
is the Russian-dominated organizaticn formed last 
year with which the American Federation of Labor 


ewill have no truck. The C.LO. is an enthusi- 
astic W.F.T.U. affiliate. 


able value for democracy if the Ameri- 
can occupation forces could at least 
return the property and funds in trus- 
teeship and decide the legal question 
later. The British have already done 
this in Hamburg, where a big parade 
and ceremony marked the occasion of 
the return of the Labor Hall to the 
trade unions. This action had a very 
salutary effect on that city’s population. 

There are innumerable everyday 
problems that are preventing the aver- 
age German labor leader from doing a 
free and unhampered job. Moving 
about in devastated cities is enough of 
an obstacle to overcome, but, in addi- 
tion, he has to cope with problems of 
transportation, a lack of meeting hall 
space, a lack of persennel and finances, 
the shortage of paper. Above every- 
thing else is his isolation from the 
outside world. 

The lack of international publica- 
tions, the inability to procure material 
from the international trade union 
movement, the shortage of books and 
all kinds of literature mount up to the 
point where it appears that the isola- 
tion enforced under Goebbels continues 
in a new form. 

The German labor leader must deal 
day in and day out with Army repre- 
sentatives who are unfriendly to unions 
in America and are even less convinced 
of their necessity in Germany. There 
are always a few exceptions among 
the labor officers—such men as Major 
Al Bingham, Major Henry Rutz and 
Captain Ed Beal—but they are too 
much in the minority. 

Combine these difficulties with an 
unfriendly, restrictive and narrow 
policy toward union organization and 
the pattern of failure to inspire demo- 
cratic forces begins to unfold. The 
very group that Hitler smashed first 
has had to fight its way through a mo- 
rass of hostile red tape with insuf- 
ficient funds, resources and person- 
nel. The lack of differentiation be- 
tween Germans who were victims of 
the Nazis and the Nazis themselves is 
beginning to create large-scale disillu- 
sionment and cynicism in the ranks of 
the anti-Nazis. It tends to feed the 
fires of pan-German nationalism. 

In any report on the German situa- 
tion it is essential to deal with the 
trends in Berlin. In that city there is 
being crystallized the coming fight be- 
tween democratic forces and commu- 
nism. On the trade union front the 
Russian-inspired, super-centralized or- 
ganizations are controlled by the Com- 
munists, while the Social Democrats 
and the Christians are their prisoners. 

The F.D.G.B. (Free German Ge- 
werkschaft Bund) is a single trade 
union movement composed of eighteen 
industrial and trade sections which are 
not autonomous. The F.D.G.B. recent- 
ly held a conference attended by 600 
delegates from the various union organ- 
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izations in Berlin. This conference was 
held for the purpose of setting up a 
permanent organization with officers 
and a constitution. The Communists 
control the organization, but there is 
no question that in a free election 
the Communists would be defeated. 
Through Russian pressure, through 
C.P. resources and personnel, through 
all forms of coercion, the Communists 
have seized the initiative and the 
power. The Americans, without a 
policy and slow to rally the demo- 
cratic forces, have merely lent color 
and atmosphere to the Soviet show in 
Berlin. We are giving it a cover of 


a a 
hese Berlin unions are as much 


free unions as are the unions in Russia 
proper. They are instruments for the 
Communists to push through their 
political program. In the Russian sec- 
tor, resistance to the Communist pro- 
gram is almost tantamount to political 
(if not physical) liquidation. Berlin 
and the Russian zone of occupation are 
being built up by the Russians as their 
base from which they can eventually 
swallow up the rest of Germany. While 
the democracies have held back the de- 
velopment of a strong and virile demo- 
cratic movement, the Russians are fully 
prepared with an economic, political 
and social “dynamic’—the full-grown 
organization, tools, parties, unions and 
"Sie eg apparatus as well as a 
unctioning economic system—to take 
over when the day of German unifica- 
tion comes. 

This is their objective and they 
are moving toward it with very little 
opposition from the democracies — 
and, in fact, with the unconscious aid 
and assistance from the latter’s policies. 

No report, even though devoted pri- 
marily to the labor question, can omit 
a few remarks on the most fundamental 
problem of economic policy in Ger- 
many. In the last analysis, this is the 
decisive question in determining Ger- 
many’s future. There can be no virile 
trade union movement without some 
stable, functioning economic system. 

The present economic policy must 
eventually lead to a reduction of the 
German population through an in- 
crease in the death rate, especially 
among young children and the old 
people, and a decline in the birth rate. 
Reports of weight loss throughout the 
urban population and of lowered re- 
sistance to disease are in the Military 
Government’s files. Rations are very 
low. 

The completely negative, destructive 
approach to German industry is a 
waste of necessary resources and hu- 
man capacities. The rest of Europe 
is suffering in part from the industrial 
‘vacuum being maintained in western 
Germany. 

While we maintain this wasteful 
vacuum, ‘the Russian zone hums along 
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with practically no unemployment— 
producing for the needs of the Soviet 
zone. We blow up German plants or 
earmark them for reparation delivery, 


‘ while the Russians convert the plants 


in their zone into factories producing 
peacetime commodities. 

No strong democracy in Europe is 
possible—nor a democratic labor move- 
ment—without the industrial basis and 
workers which Germany possesses; 
this is especially true of western Eu- 
rope. It is nonsense to speak of Ger- 
many as the main and only threat to 
the peace of the world. This is impos- 
sible without one of the big powers 
using Germany in such a role. Ger- 
many herself is finished as a major 
power in her own right. 

Too little attention is being paid, in 
the development of our economic policy 
in Germany, to the repercussions on the 
European economy. Everywhere in 
Europe there is a growing realization 
of the catastrophe which the German 
industrial vacuum is producing. It is 
in a sense the economic basis for the 
rising tide of anti-American feeling— 
especially since the realization develops 
that American trade and loan policy 
cannot possibly make up the difference. 

Democracy cannot be achieved in 
Germany with a policy of extermina- 
tion, negativism and industrial vacuum. 
No one has put this problem more 
decently and humanely than Bertrand 
Russell when he said: 

“It seems to me that it does not very 
much matter what political policy we 
adopt toward Germany; the real vital 
thing, more vital than I can say, is 
that we should try as far as we can to 
mitigate the wholesale horror that is 
there, the starvation, the rape, the 
spread of venereal disease, the spread 
of other diseases; what is really the 
destruction of a nation. 

“And I think I should be willing to 
adopt any political device that will save 
people from the fear that Germany is 
again going to be powerful in the mili- 
tary sense, provided it is linked with 
food supplies, medical care, lorries. 
That is the important thing. 

“T should acquiesce in any political 
arrangement to make them not dan- 
gerous, provided that the humanitarian 
task was dealt with from the point of 
view of ordinary decency so as to make 
me not ashamed to be alive. That is 
the thing we ought to do.” 

The time has come in Germany, in 
the field of labor, to cast off the restric- 
tions and to encourage free, unham- 
pered trade unionism. In the thou- 
sands of elections for shop stewards 
representing hundreds of thousands of 
workers, it has been proven, through 
investigations, that less than one per 
cent of the elected stewards had any 
connections with the Nazis at any time. 
The trade unions and the workers they 
represent have proven their right to 





be considered as the primary base for 
the reconstruction of democracy in 
Germany. To carry out this approach 
in action, the following would seein to 
be appropriate : 

> Organization in the American zone 
of a zonal Federation of German Trade 
Unions based upon autonomous indus- 
trial and trade organizations and city- 
wide or district-wide councils, 

> Immediate return of trade union 
property, funds, buildings, equipment 
and other resources belonging to the 
unions and necessary for their success- 
ful administration. 

> Removal of all restrictions that pre- 
vent union representatives from organ- 
izing throughout their areas. 

> Broadening of the area of collective 
bargaining to permit unions to regain 
their normal functions as soon as and 
whenever possible ; the same should be 
permitted for employer associations 
engaged in collective bargaining fune- 
tions. 

> Strengthening of the position and 
authority of the labor unions in the 
denazification process on the sound 
assumption that the labor movement 
has the basic interest and desire to 
denazify in the light of its initial per- 
secution and destruction by the Nazis, 



















































> Permission for issuance by the  ‘lerat 
unions of their own publications de- § intern 
voted to trade union matters and gen- § Sts < 
eral economic issues which concern the [§ forts c 
unions and their members. (In Ham- Federz 
burg this has been permitted by the § Weste 
British. ) cussed 
> Permission to exiled labor leaders 40 to 
to return to Germany if they desire Dave 
and to resume their posts wherever jj ‘mati 
possible and desirable. (In my cop- and ch 
vefsations, every one of the trade ¢ Pp 
unionists urged this policy.) A hi 
> Unlocking the doors on informa- addres: 
tion, literature, books, etc., so that labor  W4Y, A 
can resume contact with trade unionists 909 
throughout the world. = ei 
> Entry of trade unionists from other J “St wit 
countries to work with the German j% “mascu 
labor organizations, assisting, advising JB “ce t 
and encouraging them and at the same = by 
time helping to break down the present % % 
isolation of the German trade union aes, 
movement. = 
> Permission for interzonal meetings, ra 2 mi 
preferably of union representatives ¥ 
from the British, American and French th C t 
zones, with the eventual objective : ” 
an interzonal trade union federation. aT a 
A declaration of economic policy W. . 
must be forthcoming very soon. The bce é 
Germans want to know what the bill # . 
for reparations and disarmament is am “ 
what will be left for their country ™ a } 
terms of an economic future. Without @ th 
this information the trade union move @ d 
ment is hampered in its work. Labor Tea ” 
must know whether there will be any @ es 
worthwhile industrial economy left, 9 ff i,” f° 
as to assume responsibility for a full By. |“ 
grown, healthy trade union movement. evi 
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Dave Beck wielded Conference gavel 


ern Conference of Teamsters 

last month took steps to ac- 
celerate organization work in_ the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and to help thé organizing ef- 
forts of other crafts of the American 
Federation of Labor in the eleven 
Western states. Strategy was dis- 
cussed and machinery was set in mo- 
tion to accomplish the desired results. 
Dave Beck, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and chairman of the Western Confer- 
ence, presided. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
address delivered by Joseph A. Pad- 
way, A. F. of L. general counsel. He 
explained the anti-union bills now be- 
fore Congress and said labor must re- 
sist with all its strength any attempt to 
emasculate the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
since that would bring back govern- 
ment by injunction and thwart, at least 
lor a time, the efforts of labor to 
improve wages, hours and working 
conditions. He described the Case bill 
as a masterpiece intended for the en- 
slavement of working people. 

On the advice of Chairman Beck, 
the Conference voted unanimously to 
adopt a plan to see that all members 
of Teamster locals throughout the 
West register and vote in the coming 
elections. Only through the exercise 
of the franchise, he said, can union 
people protect themselves from the at- 
tacks of their enemies in Congress and 
in the state legislatures. Mr. Beck 
warned politicians, however, that the 
Teamsters Union does not belong to 
any political party; that it will vote 
for friends in both parties, following 
the advice of Samuel Gompers to re- 


Be cr Con at Seattle, the West- 
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ward friends and punish en- 
emies. He asserted that 
precisely those enemies of 
labor who say that unions 
should stay out of politics 
are providing the greatest 
possible impetus to drive 
them into the political field 
by advocating laws of hos- 
tile character. 

The organization of cannery workers 
and food processing employes in the 
eleven Western states is going forward 
at a rapid rate, the delegates were in- 
formed. 


been raised, hours of work shortened 


and conditions vastly improved. For 


the first time in the history of the 


Western. Conference of Teamsters, a 
Cannery Division took part in its de- 


liberations, 


Scores of plants are now 
under new agreements, wages have 


WESTERN 
~—TRAMSTERS 
CONFER 


The Conference adopted a resolution 
expressing confidence in and deep af- 
fection for Daniel J. Tobin, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and pledging complete co- 
operation to him and to the Executive 
Board. A message from President 
Tobin, lauding the work of the Con- 
ference and wishing it success in its 
organizing work, was received with 
cheers. 

William M. Short, a former presi- 
dent of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, was chosen by the 
Conference to direct its organizing ac- 
tivities during the coming year. The 
Conference is showing marked growth 
in every division. Still greater growth 
is anticipated during the next twelve 
months. The Conference decided to 
intensify promotion of the union shop 
card and label, 


Teamwork Pays Off 
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and the workers, in government serv- 
ice as well as in private employment. 

It is not the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council to delve 
into the realm of government itself, 
nor to engage in political contests or 
controversies of a political nature. It 
is concerned with improved adminis- 
tration and efficiency and economy in 
government service and the develop- 
ment of conditions that will guarantee 
service of which both the employes and 
the public can be justly proud. 

To that end it has adopted a pro- 
gram of frequent conferences with 
members of Congress and with admin- 
istrative officials of the government. 
It is the purpose of the Council to 
continue and to enlarge these activities 
and to improve its facilities for helpful 
guidance to those whose function it is 
to determine legislation or policies of 
administration. 

As one of its immediate major ac- 
tivities, the Government Employes’ 


Council, through its Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, is endeavoring to render all 
possible service to those who wore the 
uniform of the fighting forces during 
the war and to assure them full and 
fair opportunity for reestablishment in 
civilian life without injustice to work- 
ers whose long service and efficiency 
have earned for them rights of tenure 
and seniority. 

Excessive unemployment in the 
United States is inexcusable. Contin- 
ued increase in productivity must be 
accompanied by corresponding de- 
crease in working hours. This is not 
a question that concerns only veterans. 
It is of vital concern to every citizen. 

Employment must be provided for 
those who want employment, and un- 
der conditions that will maintain Amer- 
ican standards of living. The Govern- 
ment Employes’ Council will continue 
to do its part to improve conditions for 
all and to maintain the gains that have 
been made. 
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Keeping the Wolf Away 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the 65-cent wage, which yields at best 
$1352 a year, falls. short of meeting 
the requirements for an emergency 
standard of living of about £1535 by 
more than $180. That’s the amount a 
worker would lack to make ends meet 
under the new 65-cent minimum to 
scratch together a bare living for him- 
self and his family. The 75-cent wage, 
amounting to $1560 annually, but again 
under the seldom-attainable conditions 
of a 52-week yearly income, will come 
closer to making it. But under the 
bill this won’t become effective for 
four years. At the rate prices are 
rising, the increased cost of living will 
have eaten away the benefits of the in- 
creased minimum wage long before it 
becomes effective. 

And all these calculations are based 
on the WPA’s “emergency level” 
budget, which meets only the bare 
minimum of health and decency. If we 
consider the “maintenance level’”’ budg- 
et, the discrepancy between wages and 
living standards is.even greater. 


How the Family Lives 


The family for which the main- 
tenance budget was devised consists 
of a working. man, his wife and two 
children (a boy aged 13 and a girl 
aged 8). According to the descrip- 
tion of this budget, ““No household help 
is employed. The family lives in a 
four- or five-room house or apartment 
with an indoor bath and toilet; has 
gas, electricity and a small radio; uses 
ice for refrigeration ; and has no auto- 
mobile. Their food is an ‘adequate 
diet at minimum costs.” They read a 
daily newspaper and go to the movies 
once a week. They pay for their own 
medical care. No savings other than 
life insurance are provided.” This is 
hardly a description of a family on 
Easy Street. ; 

The average cost of this budget in 
June, 1943, was $1673. The cost for 
January, 1946, would be $1742, omit- 
ting taxes, dues and savings. The 
65-cent income would be $390 short 
of this maintenance minimum and the 
75-cent wage would fall short of it by 
$182. 

What is true of the average for the 
country is also true of every individual 
city of the fifty-nine covered by the 
survey. Even in a city where the cost 
of living is the lowest, such as Mobile, 
Alabama, the 75-cent minimum wage 
does not equal the maintenance level 
budget. 

These budgets make clear the pri- 
mary and the compelling reason why 
minimum wages must be raised. The 
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rates now included in the bill certainly 
do not set very high standards. They 
may temporarily divert the wolf’s at- 
tention, but will hardly keep him away 
for a very long time. 

Most of the arguments against the 
higher minimum wage center around 
the cost they involve to industry 


(higher costs) and to the publigs 


(higher prices). This question has* 
been given thorough study by 
Office of Price Administration andthe 
BLS. This study shows that the num- 
ber of workers receiving less than the 
proposed minimum, 65 cents, was only 
2,250,000 in the summer of 1945 and 
the cost of raising these to 65 cents 
would be very small, amounting to 
only two per cent of payrolls in the 
industries affected. By this time the 
cost would be substantially less be- 
cause the recent wage increases have 
narrowed the gap between the pro- 
posed minimum and wages now being 
paid. Even in the few industries 
where there is a substantial number 
of workers earning less than 65 cents, 
such as tobacco, lumber, apparel, tex- 
tiles and furniture, the cost will be 
small and profits hardly affected. 

Moreover, as far as the public is 
concerned, the OPA testified in No- 
vember that only in lumber would the 
increased cost necessitate a price in- 
crease. Since that time the industry 
has been granted several price in- 
creases which undoubtedly are more 
than enough to cover the small increase 
in labor costs. 

Simple mathematical cost calcula- 
tions of this type fail to consider the 
increased productivity and higher out- 
put which are bound to result from the 
new minimum. Substandard wages 
always lead to inferior workmanship 
and low output. Higher wages cor- 
rect this condition and also compel the 
employer: to make certain he is utiliz- 
ing his labor force in the most efficient 
manner. 

When the facts are examined, there 
just isn’t an argument in opposition to 
the higher minimums that will hold 
water. The same holds for opposition 
against increasing the coverage of the 
act. 

The amendments to the bill, adopted 
with the support of the A. F. of L., 
would extend the coverage of the act 
to approximately 3,500,000 workers in 
retail trade (except small independent 
stores), interstate trucking, agricul- 
tural and fish processing, and canning. 

In these industries the work is just 
as arduous, the hours just as long and 
substandard wages just as substandard 


as in manufacturing. There is no rea. 
son why Joe Higgins who works ina 
downtown department store should be 
denied the protection of the act which js 
extended to his brother who works in 
a cloak and suit firm in the same town, 
Adequate provision against hardship 
cases is provided by sections cf the 
act dealing .with seasonal :industries, 
Overtime ‘provisions of the act are 
waived for (1) seasonal industries and 
(2) employers processing agricultural 
or fish commodities which by their 
nature are “characterized by a marked 
annually recurring peak season.’ 
One important additional amend- 
ment which has been approved would 
strengthen the existing child labor pro- 
visions of the act. This section elimi- 


nates two loopholes through which 
evasion of these provisions has been 
possible. Certainly, now that the coun- 
try’s veterans are returning to their 
jobs, every effort should be made to 


keep our children in school until they 
have completed as much education as 
possible. 

These amendments are not perfect 
Yet the wage floor they would estab 
lish and the workers they would cover 
are the very minimum essential to im- 
prove the country’s living standards. 
In this alone the bill represents an in- 
portant step forward along the post- 
war road to progress. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has mobilized its full resources in sup- 
sort of S. 1349. If this measure is to 
have any value, it must be passed with- 
out the crippling amendments favored 
by certain legislators. The opponents 
of this bill are powerful. It is vital 
therefore, that the bill’s friends give 
ill possible support. 

Members of the American Feder 
ion of Labor and affiliated A. F. of L. 
organizations can help by writing thet 
Congressmen to support S. 1349. Ask 
him to help keep the wolf from your 
door and your neighbor’s. 
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}The passing of Frank Burch, former 
secretary-treasurer of the Central La- 
bor Union of Philadelphia, is a great 
loss to the American labor movement. 
A hat worker, Brother Burch was a 
member of the American Federation 
of Labor for fifty-seven years. He 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Central Labor Union for more than 
twenty-five years. In 1944 he was 
elected secretary emeritus and granted 
a substantial annuity. Memorial serv- 
ices for Brother Burch were held April 
10. The officers of the Central Labor 
Union have been empowered to arrange 
for a suitable memorial as a tribute to 
this loyal and able trade unionist. 


bA 33 per cent wage increase for mu- 
sicians employed by the nation’s major 
motion picture producing companies 
has been won by the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians. The studios have 
agreed also to increase the size of their 
musical forces by almost 50 per cent. 
Another provision calls for two-week 
paid vacations. 


>The Seafarers International Union 
has signed a new contract at Mobile, 
Ala., giving tugmen a 47 per cent in- 
crease, an eight-hour day and nine paid 
holidays a year. The tugmen formerly 
worked an eleven-hour day and had 
no paid holidays. 


>Local 1064, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes, Terre ‘Haute, Ind., has 
signed an agreement with the Terre 
Haute Bus Lines which provides a 
wage boost of 14 cents an hour, making 
the new rate 94 cents an hour. 


>Paid vacations, hospitalization and a 
raise of 18 cents an hour are guaran- 
teed to members of Local 19388, Alu- 
minum Workers, Louisville, Ky., by 
a new contract signed with the Rey- 
nolds Metals Company. 


bLocal 18-B, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, in negotiations with 
Chicago picture frame and molding 
factories has won a wage increase 
establishing scales ranging up to $1.40 
an. hour for experienced mechanics, 
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bers of the Lumber and Saw- 
orkers who are employed by the 
‘ay Lumber Company, Coquille, 
swamped the C.1.0., 208 to 86, 
cent NLRB election. 
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> Local 323, U.A.W.-A. F. of L., has 
negotiated a contract with the Mil- 
waukee Gas Specialty Company which 
provides an average increase of 18 
cents an hour retroactive to last De- 
cember 7. 


> Local 542, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, San Diego, Calif., has 
won wage increases of 12% cents an 
hour in a new agreement with the 
Southern California Motor Truck As- 
sociation. 


> Members of Local 552, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, El 
Paso, Texas, employed at the Standard 
Oil refinery in that city have received 
an increase of 18 per cent in a new 
agreement. : 


> Local 96, Stove Mounters Interna- 
tional Union, St. Louis, has gained a 
15-cent hourly wage increase, retroac- 
tive to January 1, from the Quick Meal 
Division of the American Stove Com- 
pany. 


> Local 815, United Auto Workers, 
A. F. of L., and the Four Wheel Drive 
Company, Clintonville, Wis., have 
signed a new contract increasing wages 
substantially and providing other eco- 
nomic gains for the workers. 


> Local 18, International Photo En- 
gravers Union, Denver, has signed a 
new commercial contract which pro- 
vides a weekly increase of $5.50. 


> Increases of $4 and $5 per week have 
been secured for knitgoods workers by 


‘Local 155, International Ladies’ Gar- 


ment Workers Union, New York City, 
through negotiations with the United 
Knitwear Manufacturers’ League. 


>A 16 per cent wage increase is going 
to members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union under a con- 
tract with the Shelby Manufacturing 
Company, which has plants at Shelby- 
ville and Terre Haute, Ind. 


> An average increase of 21.3 cenis <1 
hour has been won since V-J Day for 
the members of Local 564, U.A.W.- 
A. F. of L., employed by the Eaton 
Manufacturing Company, Vassar, 
Mich. 


>In a National Labor Relations 
Board election held at A. Finkle and 
Son, Kankakee, IIl., the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths was vic- 
torious, 116 to 84. 


> American Federation of Grain 
Processors, Local 21101, Springfield, 
Ill., has won a boost of 12% cents 
hourly. The increase is retroactive to 
December, 1945. 


>A minimum wage of 65 cents, which 
represents a hike of 10 cents, and a 10- 
cent hourly boost in all job rates are 
gains for 3,000 workers in the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber plants at Rock- 
mart, Ga., and Decatur, Ala., achieved 


Picture snapped during a recent ‘Cross-Section, A. F. of L.’ broadcast. 
New show is aired every Saturday. For time, check your local paper 
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Locals 88 and 90, United Textile 
orkers. 


>The Junge Biscuit Company, Jop- 
lin, Mo., has been persuaded to pay 
higher wages to its employes, members 
of Local 363, Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers. 


> Wage increases of 15 to 20 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 34, Up- 
holsterers International Union, for em- 
ployes of the Johnson Decorating Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


> Wage increases of 15 to 20 cents an 
hour feature a new contract between 
Local 416, Upholsterers International 
Union, and the Buckeye Casket Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


> Local 27, International Association of 
Firefighters, Seattle, has succeeded in 


FINANCING FULL EMPLOYMENT. By 
J. Philip Wernette. 126 pages. Har- 
vard University Press. $2. 

The so-called Full Employment Bill 
(from which all references to “full” 
employment have been eliminated) 
has been passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. According to 
the bill, the policy of the United States 
is “to utilize all its plans, functions, 
and resources for the purpose of cre- 
ating and maintaining * * * condi- 
tions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to 
work.” 

The enactment of this policy into law 
does not automatically guarantee full 
employment, either now or at any time 
in the future. It is just the first step 
in this direction. The real fight will 
come over the adoption of various pro- 


posals needed to implement this 
policy. 
The bill creates a three-member 


Committee of Economic Advisers to 
the President with-the responsibility 
for analyzing current economic condi- 
tions and, in the light of this analysis, 
recommending proposals for achieving 
and maintaining full employment. 
This will be the function of trained 
economists. However, this does not 
mean the end of our troubles. Eco- 
nomics is hardly an exact science, and 
to get agreement among economists 
will be difficult, if not impossible. 
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having the work week cut from 72 to 
48 hours and in getting a monthly wage 
increase of $30. 


> Local 259, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, Maryville, 
Mo., has won from the Maryville Meat 
Packing Company an increase of 16 
cents an hour. 


> Local 120, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, and the Seitz 
Packing Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
have agreed on a pay increase amount- 
ing to 16 cents an hour. 


> Federal Labor Union 23554, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., has negotiated a wage 
increase of 22% per cent with the Day- 
tona Beach Boat Works. 


> Members of Local 355, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, who are 


This book, for example, adds very 
little to an understanding of the full 
employment problem. Its argument is 
based on the so-called “quantity theory 
of money,” popular during the 1920s, 
which emphasizes the role of money 
in eliminating fluctuations in the busi- 
ness cycle. According to the author, 
full employment can be maintained by 
increasing the supply of money in times 
of depression (by distributing unem- 
ployment benefits) and reducing the 
supply of money in times of prosperity 
(by utilizing the credit controls of the 
Federal Reserve System). 

Would that the solution were so 
simple! Unfortunately, the economic 
system is not this easy to manage. 
This theory neglects, for example, the 
importance of private and public in- 
vestment, the wage-price relationship 
and the weakness of credit controls in 
halting inflationary pressures. It con- 
stitutes a good example of the fact that 
economic thinking on a particular prob- 
lem can contribute confusion as well 
as clarity. P.H. 
LABOR LOOKS AT UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE. Report of Conference 

Workshop. 42 pages. University of 

Chicago Press. $1. 

At about the time the war against 
Japan was drawing to a close, sixteen 
national and international unions in 
the Chicago area, in cooperation with 
the Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Chicago, undertook a 
comprehensive study of unemployment 














employed by Sherwood Brothers, Bal- 
timore, are celebrating the signing of a 
new contract which calls for wage ip. 
creases of 12 to 19 cents per hour. 
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> Local 256, International Brother. 
hood of Carpenters, Savannah, Ga, 
plans to erect a three-floor office uild- 
ing. 

> Local 30, International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, Chicago, has won a $4 
weekly increase. The work week is 
36% hours. 











> A new contract between Local 19339, 
Corrugated Metal Workers, Wilwau- 
kee, and the Milcor Steel Company 
increases wages by 12% cents an hour. 







> Local 30, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Savannah, Ga., has secured an increase 
of 25 cents an hour. 











insurance as it presently operates in 
the United States. For five days rep- 







































resentatives of these unions sat downff and girl 
with experts drawn from the variouf made a 
specialized fields of unemployment in-M well fed 
surance programs, including represent-§ eyes sp 
atives of the Social Security Board boundle: 
state commissions, headquarters offices “Whe 
of labor organizations and represents- Polly a: 
tives of industry, to explore all sides] the hall. 
of the issue. This booklet represents “Tust 
their findings and conclusions. me see 
“Unemployment compensation,” thf She ¢ 
report states, “is a positive rather than to expl: 
a negative measure. It is a system Off together. 
income insurance and not a plan for “How 
providing a reward for loafing. It is this mor 
a means of protecting the freedom o There 
opportunity for American workers by “And 
providing insurance against the har Every 
ards of unemployment.” “And 
As a vigorous statement of labors eat a del 
view on a vital problem, the repot] maybe h; 
should be read by every wage-earnel, and ther 
by every intelligent citizen. Educatiooll decide tc 
and discussion groups of labor orga of cake 
zations will find it particularly valuable “Well, 
Aside from the significant conch Dick a 1j 
sions of this study, there are two inc “Noth 
dental points that should not escape tht “Only de 
attention of trade unionists: (1) the if you ha 
report is the product of a proj some poc 
carried out jointly by organized labo be able tc 
and one of our great universities; (2)% or from , 
the booklet carries both the impr “Hold 
of the University of Chicago Presi selfish. 
and the union label of the Allied Pritt™] well §,.4.” 

ing Trades. N.HC. 
——— ee 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Share and Share Alike 


#4NOME in,” Polly called to Ruth. 
“No one else is here yet, but 
they will barge in soon, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, Polly, I’m fairly bursting to 
know what it’s all about,” Ruth ad- 
mitted as she seated herself on the 
divan. 

The house was soon filled with boys 
and girls. Their laughter and chatter 
made a merry sound. They were all 
well fed and properly clothed. Their 
eyes sparkled and their vitality was 
boundless, it seemed. 

“What gives?’ George asked as 
Polly and her friends came through 
the hall. 

“Just a second,” said Polly. 
me see who all is here.” 

She counted noses and then began 
to explain the reason for the get- 
together. 

“How many of you had breakfast 
this morning?” she asked. 

There was a general chorus. 

“And lunch?” 

Everyone said yes again. 

“And how many of you expect to 
eat a delicious dinner this evening, and 
maybe have a little treat between now 
and then? Some of you may even 
decide to have a sandwich or a hunk 
of cake before bedtime.” 

“Well, what if we do?” demanded 
Dick a little belligerently. 

“Nothing,” answered Polly quietly. 
“Only don’t choke when you think that 
tt you had just been halfway unselfish 
some poor kid across the ocean might 
be able to have a little food with you— 
or irom you!” 

“Hold on, Pol,” Dick said. “I’m not 
selfish. Gee, I'd like to see every kid 
well fed.” 


“Let 


“Naturally you would. Weil, that’s 
it, friends. Let’s help see to it that 
the kids over there are fed.” 

“You've been reading the news- 
papers,” Sue accused her chum. 

“Yes, and the magazines, and every- 
thing you pick up has a story about 
conserving food. The purpose of this 
meeting is to bring it to your attention 
that we young people have a real de- 
fense work to do, defense against the 
next war, and famine and _ sickness. 
We did our share while the war was 
on, and we won't stop now. Do you 
all agree?” 

“Yes, but what do we do?” asked 
Ginna. “We want to do the right 
thing, but what is it? What do we do?” 

“Let’s pledge ourselves that we'll 
not waste any food, that we'll grow 
victory gardens again this year, and 
that we'll not stuff ourselves all day 
long,” suggested Bill. 

“Suits me,” said Dick. “I already 
have my garden planted and the lettuce 
is up. Dad says it’s the best garden 
I’ve had yet.” 

“I move we stop serving refresh- 
ments at our meetings until this food 
shortage is over,” Ruth offered. 

“Or if we do have refreshments let’s 
not use any of the food that is needed 
to send abroad,” said Dick. “The pa- 
per says flour and fats are two of the 
principal things needed.” 


“There’s one thing I’m supposed to - 


tell you,” Polly said as she gained their 
attention again. “We are to remember 
that May 1 is Child Health Day in 
the United States, and that in our zeal 
to share our food we are not to neglect 
our diet and get sick. The point is 
that there is plenty of food to go 


around in our country and lots to 
spare. But there’s none to waste.” 

“I guess we can all be more care- 
ful,” said George. “But isn’t it sort 
of up to our mothers to take care of 
our food?” 

“Of course,” replied Ruth. “But 
we can help our mothers and our 
fathers, too, by letting them know we 
are only going to ask for what we 
actually need, and that we’re not going 
to spoil or waste our food supply.” 

Polly nodded approval. 

“Gee, and I hate crusts,” grumbled 
one of the girls. “But I'll eat ’em. 
I'll eat ’em and like ‘em and think how 
lucky I am to have them, and be thank- 
ful I live in the United States, where 
there is plenty to eat and wear and 
keep healthy with.” 

“That’s just how I feel,” whispered 
Sue. “I’m so glad I’m an American. 
I wonder how it feels to be positively 
hungry.” 

“Has anyone here been without food 
for, say, as long as three days?” asked 
George. 

“No, but once I didn’t have any- 
thing but milk for almost two weeks,” 
said Ruth. 

“T thought I would starve when I 
had the mumps,” reported Bill, “but I 
didn’t.” 

“IT remember when you had them,” 
said Sue. “You gained five pounds 
before you started back to school. 
Your sister told me so.” 

“T guess none of us has really suf- 
fered much,” Polly summed up. “So 
let’s do our share, and share!” 

“That sounds like a slogan,” ex- 
claimed Ginna. “We'll do our share 
and share.” 
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Bring a new member 
to the next meeting 
of your organization 


A STRONG LABOR MOVEMENT HELPS TO KEEP YOUR COUNTRY THE BEST IN THE WORLD 








